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NUMBER 2 


Punishment Versus Treatment?—Punishment 
originated in the needs of society to protect itself 
against offenders, explains Psychologist Paul S. 
Spitzer of the California Youth Authority’s Fred 
C. Nelles School for Boys. Punishment, he points 
out, is a social phenomenon which has inspired 
both its advocates and opponents to take dogmatic 
stands. He suggests both viewpoints have validity, 
but that each is too narrow. Punishment, he con- 
tends, can be designed to bring about a desired 
change in a person’s behavior. It need be neither 
retributive nor vindictive but can be truly 
rehabilitative. 


Division of Responsibilities Between the Juve- 
nile Court and Welfare Agencies.—How deeply 
should a juvenile court judge be involved in the 
administration of the court’s social services rang- 
ing from a probation staff and detention home to 
child welfare and protective services? Shall these 
be the responsibilities of the court or administra- 
tive agencies? Juvenile Court Judge Holland M. 
Gary of Muskingum County, Ohio, considers the 
pros and cons of this complex question. According 
to Judge Gary, the weight of authority favors 
substantial control by the judge. 


Children in Emergencies.—Thousands of chil- 
dren each year are placed in emergency shelter 
care by law-enforcement officers. A large propor- 
tion of these placements are unnecessary, ac- 
cording to I. W. Fellner of the San Mateo, 
California, Department of Public Health and 
Welfare. They result in traumatic experiences for 
the child and destroy family unity. These damag- 
ing experiences can be spared, Mr. Fellner 
believes, if noncourt child welfare services instead 


This Issue in Brief 


of the police were authorized by law to handle 
these placement emergencies and provide protec- 
tive services. 


Delinquency and School Failure—Schools can 
contribute to delinquent behavior as can no other 
institution outside the family, declares Dr. Bruce 
Balow of the University of Minnesota College of 
Education. On the other hand, they can be effec- 
tive in helping the youngster who is a likely 
candidate for juvenile crime. Dr. Balow shows 
why some schools fail in their task and how a 
flexible curriculum to meet individual needs can 
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make significant inroads in the prevention and 
correction of delinquency. 


American Data on Juvenile Delinquency in an 
International Forum.—At the Second United Na- 
tions Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders it was pointed out that 
the United States had a higher rate of delinquency 
than any of the 85 countries represented. One 
delegate remarked that “delinquency is a symp- 
tom of decadence and disintegration in society.” 
Professor of Sociology Peter P. Lejins of the 
University of Maryland explains why the delin- 
quency rate is high in the United States compared 
with other countries and why our criminologists 
are not too greatly concerned about the so-called 
“symptoms of decadence.” 


The Psychiatrist’s Role in the Treatment of 
the Offender.—Psychiatry has a distinct role to 
play in the judicial and correctional fields, states 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of the 
Federal Government’s Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
at Washington, D. C., and past president of 
the American Psychiatric Association. Dr. Over- 
holser comments on the services a psychiatrist 
may render the court and correctional agencies in 
the detection of mental illness and personality 
disorders, their treatment, and the development of 
a more favorable climate for the prisoner’s re- 
habilitation and restoration to society. 


The Man Who Waits in Between.—A graduate 
student at Harvard University, William R. Cozart 
was one of nine students who taught evening 
courses on a voluntary basis 1 night a week for 
9 months at the Norfolk (Massachusetts) Cor- 
rectional Institution. In his revealing account he 
tells us of his fascinating experience as a student 
teacher. The man in between, as Mr. Cozart de- 
scribes him, is the “No Longer” of his past and 


the “Not Yet” of his future. “He waits for the 
prison to restore him to wholeness, to rehabilitate 
him.” 

The Probationer’s Job: An Essential Factor in 
His Rehabilitation—Walter Evans has been a 
probation officer for 18 years and knows how 
important a satisfying job is in a probationer’s 
rehabilitation. Mr. Evans focusses attention on 
some of the problems encountered in job finding 
and offers some realistic and helpful suggestions 
for finding employment. 


Approaching the Institutionalized Female De- 
linquent Through Group Therapy.—Observations 
on group therapy with committed female delin- 
quents are presented by Norman G. Tolman, 
supervisor of psychological services at the Girls’ 
Training School at Adrian, Michigan. Mr. Tol- 
man’s description of group therapy with an 
adolescent population includes an examination of 
the motivating power of attitudes and the barriers 
that thwart the formation of meaningful re- 
lationships. He encourages new, varied, and 
flexible approaches in group therapy to meet the 
test of helpfulness for the particular setting, type 
of population, and treatment goals. 


Skid Row Can Be Eliminated.—In the United 
States there are an estimated half a million un- 
attached homeless men on Skid Row. About 35 
percent of them are alcoholics. We spend millions 
of dollars a year to maintain Skid Row, asserts 
William J. Plunkert, associate director of the 
National Council on Alcoholism, but give little 
attention to the possibilities of drastically reduc- 
ing or eliminating it through constructive, humane 
action. Mr. Plunkert describes the nature of the 
Skid Row problem and relates what can be done 
to eliminate this blight on society. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be 
taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of 
consideration. 


Punishment Versus Treatment? 


By PAUL S. SPITZER 


Senior Clinical Psychologist, Fred C. Nelles School for Boys 
California Department of the Youth Authority 


few decades, have produced in our society a 

questioning, even skeptical, approach to tra- 
ditional ways of thinking and behaving. The spec- 
tacular rise of technology and the concurrent 
loosening and shifting of values and social in- 
stitutions have in great part contributed to this 
process and, in turn, have been stimulated by it. 
An especially striking trend has been the valua- 
tion of newness for its own sake and, perhaps, 
an overreadiness to discard the old, regardless 
of its inherent merit, whatever that might be. 


Ts LAST CENTURY, and particulary the last 


New Brooms Sweeping the Field 


Nowhere has this tendency been more apparent 
nor more productive of conflict than in the ways 
in which society has viewed offenders against the 
public good and in the ways in which it has dealt 
with them. The professional practice of correc- 
tions is a relatively new field, and its practitioners 
are new arrivals. They have entered swiftly into 
an age-old social-problem area and have briskly 
proceeded to propose the clearing away of the 
accretions of the centuries. Among the debris 
they found the basic concept of punishment? and 
the myriad techniques by which human ingenuity 
has implemented it. This survival was declared 
to clearly represent the unenlightened primitive 
past and, as such, it had to go. 

This declaration is not simply the revulsion of 
the tender-minded against brutality. In a time 
when exploding populations and generalized big- 
hess are said to be rapidly reducing men to 
interchangeable units, many voices are being 
heard pleading the cause of the individual who is 
being robbed of his individuality. They say that 
human dignity, in danger of being fatally com- 
promised, is among the most vital attributes of 
free men. This dignity is injured, so goes the 
argument, when one person is subjected to the 
degradation of being punished by others, whether 
privately or in the name of the public good. More 


1 Throughout this essay punishment is defined as the imposition of 
appropriate penalties consequent upon wrongdoing. The meaning of 
appropriate emerges from the discussion itself. 


timately associated with the entire development 


specifically, it is said that the offender remains 
human, whatever his offense, and as such is unique 
and uniquely valuable. All men gain by his re- 
habilitation, they assert, and this is accomplished, 
in the last analysis, by love not hate. Punishment 
to them is vindictive and retributive. Both the 
punished and, less obviously, the punisher become 
victims of hate, and society suffers. Thus they 
conclude that punishment is a positive evil. 


Traditional Arguments for Punishment 


In addition, the rational justifications for 
punishment are decried as fallacious. One such 
justification holds that by punishing the offender 
he, and others who see his example, are deterred 
from further offenses. However, evidence is pro- 
duced to show that punishment as such is actually 
irrelevant to the incidence of crime. Much of this 
evidence is wholly convincing. Another justifica- 
tion holds that society, itself, is injured when a 
crime occurs, and the offender, therefore, owes 
a debt to society which is paid when he is 
punished. The opponents of punishment declare 
this argument to be meaningless, since in no way 
is the offense undone when the offender suffers. 
His victims may feel better, but this is the direct 
result of the satisfaction gained from sanctioned 
aggression and cruelty toward another who has 
injured them, not because the wounds of the 
original offense have been healed in some mysti- 
cal way. 

One of the oldest arguments for punishment 
states that the identical injury should be done to 
the offender as was done by him. This might be 
called an argument for symmetry. The offense, 
in a manner of speaking, has unbalanced a system 
which in the nature of things should be balanced. 
The taking of an eye for an eye redresses the 
balance. Since this is not really a rational justifi- 
cation, it cannot be successfully refuted by reason. 
Rather, it is dismissed as an outgrown relic of 
the childhood of the race, no longer worthy of 
adult attention. 


Another contention is that punishment is in- 
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of human civilization. It is an institution which 
affects and is affected by all other aspects of 
society and can be understood only in context. 
To rip it from the social fabric would be to leave 
the rest in tatters. Perhaps of more immediate 
relevancy in this regard is the statement, ob- 
viously true, that some fraction of the people 
believe in punishment and demand that offenders 
be punished. Any authority which ignores or 
defies this demand does so at its peril. Since this 
describes a condition rather than justifying it, 
no refutation is possible or necessary. When the 
inference is drawn that the condition justifies 
its own continuance, it becomes open to the same 
criticisms as any other alleged social evil. 

Finally, what might be described as justifica- 
tion by appeal to ultimate authority is employed 
by some. Punishment holds an undeniable place in 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition as well as in other 
major religious movements. Its proponents, here, 
contend that it is the wish of God that offenders 
be punished, since as possessors of free will, they 
chose freely to violate His moral law. The very 
simplicity of this contention underlies both its 
strength and its attractiveness. The only ques- 
tions that need to be answered are those of whom 
to punish and how, not if or why. Only the naive 
bother to ask how the will of God is known with 
such certainty. The more sophisticated, however, 
point out that the severity of the Old Testament 
has been tempered, if not superseded, by the 
charity of the New. In dealing with the offender, 
they say, a better authority would be that of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

There are other justifications for punishment 
and other counters to them, but the above argu- 
ments are among the more important. They illus- 
trate the points which are (1) the contention 
that punishment is not only positively wrong, 
but that it does not even accomplish a good end 
by a possibly dubious means, and (2) that punish- 
ment in very large measure has served the im- 
mediate satisfaction of the needs of the punisher 
alone. Any benefit to the offender or to society 
in the larger sense has been of minor importance 
and negligible incidence. 

Having demonstrated to their own satisfaction 
that punishment is futile as well as brutal, many, 
and possibly most, correctional workers of the 
new persuasion propose to substitute various 
positive treatment methods. These are all de- 
signed to further the goal of rehabilitation of 
the offender. Rehabilitation is obviously desirable 


in a society which still holds the preservation of 
the value of the individual among its ideals, 
Punishment, it is contended, is irrelevant to this 
end as well as undesirable for the reasons ad- 
vanced above. Therefore, punishment has no 
place in a modern correctional program. This is 
the usual conclusion, and “punitive” has become 
a thoroughly dirty word. 

The basic difference between those who ad- 
vocate punishment on the various conventional 
grounds and those who reject it seems to be one 
of time orientation. The punishers are concerned 
with the past and its projection into the present. 
For them it is a matter of just deserts. The of- 
fender committed an offense and deserves to be 
punished. This obviously has nothing to do with 
the offender’s future behavior except for the dis- 
puted rationalization of deterrence. The non- 
punishers, or rehabilitators to give them a more 
affirmative name, are interested in the future. To 
them the past offenses are relevant only insofar as 
they uncovered the need for treatment. Future out- 
comes are the only respectable concern and crite- 
rion. They then conclude that punishment and 
treatment form a polar dichotomy; that they are 
incompatible. Actually, this conclusion in many 
cases has become a major article of faith which 
is no longer readily open to examination. 


Are Punishment and Rehabilitation Unrelated? 


Granting that revenge is outmoded as public 
policy; granting that brutality has no place in 
the affairs of a civilized society; granting that 
punishment does not deter in the initial instance; 
granting that the consequences of an offense are 
in no important way modified by punishing the 
offender, does it follow from these premises that 
punishment is truly irrelevant to rehabilitation? 
Certainly, this seems to be an issue well worth 
further exploration. 

Is punishment inconsistent with the positive 
treatment of the offender? Without regarding it 
as an authoritative source of an answer to this 
question, but solely as an illustration of human 
thought on the subject, one may quote the Bible 
which says: “He that spareth the rod hateth his 
son, but he that loveth him chasteneth him be- 
times.” Certainly a vast multitude of parents 
who love their children also punish them. In 
many of these cases, one may be reasonably cer- 
tain, the motivation is not revenge but correc- 
tion. There is ample testimony of more recent 
origin than Biblical times that parents, who fail 
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to correct their children or who protect them from 
the commonly accepted consequences of their own 
acts, directly cause or allow to occur severe dam- 
age to the developing character structure in these 
children. The ability to deal effectively with the 
unending problems of living is developed early 
by confronting frustrating circumstances and 
learning how to overcome them or, failing this, 
how to tolerate them. It is probably not overstat- 
ing the case to say that encountering frustra- 
tion is a prerequisite to becoming a successful 
human being. It can be argued that there is a 
close parallel between rearing children and re- 
habilitating offenders. In each case, one begins 
with a relatively uncivilized individual and 
through the processes of learning fosters the 
development of a system of values, attitudes, and 
ways of relating to and interacting with the en- 
vironment so that he becomes an acceptable mem- 
ber of society. In this process, the trainee is sus- 
tained through the rigors of training by what 
might be called a positive relationship with the 
trainer. One might even call it love. 

Perhaps because the offender is so often seen 
as having been deprived of love, a deprivation 
which is said to be at the source of his misbe- 
havior, there may be a natural tendency on the 
part of some correctional workers to attempt in 
some small measure to make it up to him. They 
bend over backwards to avoid any appearance of 
rejection. They maintain that to understand is to 
forgive, although not to condone. But by their 
very understanding and in the act of forgiving 
the transgressor, they run the risk of forgetting 
the transgression. At least it recedes into the 
background where little attention need be given 
to it. In the course of becoming a law-abiding 
person, the offender must do more than adopt the 
ways of the models given to him. He must also 
give up the kinds of behavior which are con- 
demned as offensive to the law. Accordingly, this 
offensiveness must be stressed, not minimized or 
ignored. 

Also, the distinction is often made between the 
offender and his offense. It is emphasized that it 
is the offense which is rejected, not the offender. 
If this distinction is made sufficiently clear and 
strong, it may well encourage the offender to 
regard his offense as something so apart from 
himself that he may feel little or no responsi- 
bility for it. 

In reaction against the excesses of the past 
which were in many instances sustained by the 


doctrine of free will, determinism has become the 
new rationale. If anything, it is even less satis- 
factory than free will, but a synthesis seems 
possible. Broad limits of behavior are established 
for the individual, by the interaction of heredity 
and environment, but he has some degree of ef- 
fective control over what he will do and how he 
will do it between these limits. To the extent 
that this is true, the individual retains a degree 
of responsibility for himself. To argue, as some 
do, that his control, itself, and the ways in 
which he exercises it are also determined and, 
therefore, cannot imply responsibility is a soph- 
istry. Any act performed in the knowledge of the 
possible or likely consequences of that act renders 
the actor responsible. The question of moral or 
ethical culpability is a different although related 
matter. To deprive a person of such responsibility 
or to deny it to him is at least as degrading as to 
brutally mistreat him. In either case, he becomes 
an object without volition, to be manipulated 
without regard for his own inherent dignity 
which, in fact, is denied. Responsibility, however, 
involves the acceptance of the consequences of 
the acts for which one is responsible. 


Acceptance of Responsibility the Focal Issue 


This seems to be the crux of the whole matter. 
In the sense of this discussion, consequences are 
painful. Whether the pain results from a frown of 
disapproval, a scolding, a spanking, a fine, or a 
prison sentence is not material to this issue, al- 
though in other contexts it is of enormous prac- 
tical importance. The avoidance of pain to the 
maximum degree possible is for most people, if 
not completely fundamental, at least a major moti- 
vating force. When one transgresses against the 
laws of nature, recognizing that technically this 
is really not possible, the consequences are im- 
mediate and unavoidable. This lesson is learned 
easily and well. No one seriously protests that he 
should not fall if he steps out of a window, 
however disinclined he is to reach the ground. 
On the other hand, many, if not most, people 
will try to avoid the consequences of their own 
actions when these consequences are ordained by 
man-made laws. It is equally true, however, that 
most people will generally obey the law because 
they feel it is right to do so and wrong to do 
otherwise. Avoiding the philosophical question of 
moral absolutes, this feeling of the wrongness 
of proscribed acts is held to derive from the 


internalization of social controls which originally 
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were applied from the external environment to 
the child. 

These controls may be positive or negative. 
Positive controls make conformance pleasurable 
in some derivative manner. Negative controls 
render nonconformity painful. Both kinds can be 
applied lovingly in the sense that the motivation 
of the controller is, in part at least, concern for 
the child. Both are universally used, but our im- 
mediate concern is with the negative type. If the 
child does not forego the forbidden act or fails 
to respond in the desired way, he is encouraged 
to do so by making him relatively less comfortable, 
in a word by inflicting pain. The pain may result 
from the temporary withholding or diminution of 
expressions of love. The controller may indicate 
grief or disappointment or displeasure. He may 
do so verbally or by physical action. The variety 
of means of exercising such negative controls is 
large. 

Since this discussion might be construed as 
being in some way a defense of or an apology for 
brutality, a brief digression seems in order. 
Normally, as the child matures, certain relatively 
primitive modes of punishment cease to be ap- 
propriate. Spanking a child is effective in that it 
serves to attract and focus his attention on the 
conflict. Beating an older offender is too literal a 
translation of child rearing practices. It does 
intolerable violence to the dignity of the human 
being and represents too high a price to pay for 
the social good desired. In addition, such tech- 
niques are very rarely necessary in dealing with 
offenders who have passed childhood. They have 
developed, in some measure, the capacity to sub- 
stitute symbols for concrete referrants and can 
be reached through verbal or other symbolic 
representations of force. Too, they have developed 
wider horizons than the child and have formed 
attachments to a far wider variety of objects and 
activities of which they may be deprived. 

To return to the matter of internalization of 
social controls, the child is said to take into his 
own personality structure the constellation of pro- 
hibition and consequent punishment for its viola- 
tion as well as mandate and gratification resulting 
from compliance. This occurs as one result of 
identification with parents or other valued persons 
in the environment who are also the sources of 
the prohibitions and mandates which are inter- 
nalized. Where originally the pain which followed 
misbehavior came from the environment, sub- 
sequently it comes from the conscience which 


stirs while the wrong-doing is still only incipient, 
At the risk of oversimplification, it may be said 
that many offenders have failed to develop ade- 
quate internal controls in this way and so are un- 
able to behave appropriately when their impulses 
conflict with the law. 


Limits and Sanctions 


Viewed from another angle, each person seems 
to be so constituted as to seek to know the per- 
missible limits within which he may act. Very 
few today would seriously question the need for 
limits. Limits, however, must imply the concept 
of sanctions, to be invoked if the limits are vio- 
lated. Sanctions are designed to increase the dis- 
comfort of the violator in some way. It is literally 
meaningless to consider a penalty as other than 
painful in some degree. No matter how the of- 
fender is viewed, the purpose of the limit setter 
in invoking sanctions is to cause pain. It is true 
that sometimes “this hurts me more than it does 
you” but the only pertinent pain is that which 
the offender experiences. It is necessary to clearly 
distinguish between the purpose which is to cause 
pain and the basic motivation which is to bring 
about behavioral change in a desired direction. 

It is also necessary to distinguish between the 
pain and the means by which it is induced. Pain 
is a subjective experience. There is no clear cut 
relationship between the sanctions which are im- 
posed upon the offender and the pain which he 
experiences. A scolding may cause anguish to one 
far greater than a prison sentence to another. 
The only acceptable reason for applying either 
is to bring about a desired change. The only 
appropriate degree of punishment is that which 
in turn produces the requisite degree of discom- 
fort which when experienced creates the motiva- 
tion to avoid future repetition of the offense- 
punishment-pain sequence. 

Thus, it appears that both from the point of 
view of stimulating learning to deal more effec- 
tively with reality and from that of fostering the 
development of inner controls or conscience, pun- 
ishment, again defined as the imposition of ap- 
propriate penalities consequent upon wrong-doing, 
is justified as being one factor in creating the 
motivation for change which is basic to rehabili- 
tation of the offender. In this view, there is no 
effort to let the punishment fit the crime nor to 
any major extent the offender. Rather it is de- 
signed to fit the desired outcome. One punishes in 
order to more effectively rehabilitate or educate, 
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in full recognition of the fact that by itself punish- 
ment is not enough either. 


Theory Into Practice 


At this point one may well ask how these rather 
theoretical considerations may be related to prac- 
tice. How does one deal with the flesh and blood 
law violator? There can be no general or defini- 
tive answer, but perhaps some illustrations will 
help. 

John is in late adolescence. He has no prior 
record and his career to date has been undis- 
tinguished. He graduated from high school with- 
out major difficulty although he did talk of 
quitting. His parents had to be quite firm to keep 
him in school. A weekend party, too much to 
drink, and an alert prowl-car crew landed him in 
jail for drunk-driving. Now he is sober, contrite, 
and scared. He has already been punished by the 
impersonal procedures of law enforcement and 
is experiencing much discomfort. If nothing more 
happens to him, he may well go home determined 
to sin no more. The likelihood is, however, that 
in a few weeks most of the pain of this experience 
will have been forgotten. He will probably emerge 
feeling that it wasn’t too bad. His ability to re- 
frain from this particular kind of law violation 
will not be much enhanced. Consolidation of the 
initial gain is necessary. The imposition of a 
moderate fine to be paid in weekly installments 
over the same period of several weeks will serve 
as a continuing and unpleasant reminder of the 
offense and its outcome. The punishment is 
prompt so that it is firmly related to the offense, 
and it continues long enough to permit attitudinal 
change. It is neither so severe nor so prolonged 
as to permit the gradual growth of a sense of 
grievance which first minimizes the guilt and 
finally justifies the offense. The amount of the 
fine is determined not by a schedule but by John’s 
circumstances. It is intended to hurt but not 
cripple. 

Bill follows John to the bench. He is charged 
with the same offense in much the same circum- 
stances. Bill is a much more sensitive soul. He 


turns faint at the sight of blood and sheds sur- 
reptitious tears at sad movies. As far as was 
reasonably possible, he has been shielded from the 
more unpleasant facts of life. He is even more 
disturbed by his plight than John. He would like 
nothing more than to forget the nightmarish 
situation. He is sentenced to spend one or two 
Saturday nights viewing the outcome of drunk 
driving at the scenes of accidents, at the emer- 
gency hospital, and at the morgue. Although this 
may seem almost sadistic, it will leave Bill with 
some badly needed scar tissue that will ache 
when there is a threat of wet weather. 

Tom is the last of our trio. He drinks too, but 
he is an old hand. He has what is delicately called 
a drinking problem. In fact he’s a hopeless, sodden 
alcoholic who has an intimate and long-time ac- 
quaintance with the drunk tank. Beneath his 
frowsty surface Tom is in agony. He suffers 
because he drinks and he drinks because he 
suffers. One way or another he hurts all of the 
time. To punish Tom is pointless and heartless. 
To inflict further pain on him would be without 
purpose or sense. He has inner controls, but they 
don’t work well enough. He needs external sup- 
port; something besides a lamp pole on which 
to lean. He illustrates the idea that punishment is 
no end in itself and that there are circumstances 
in which it is not appropriate. 


Summary 


The attempt has been made to show that pun- 
ishment for wrongdoing originated in the needs of 
the punisher. In the course of social development, 
increasingly great concern has been directed to 
the wrongdoer and his needs. One result of this 
shift in emphasis has been to place the entire 
concept of punishment in question and disrepute. 
This trend has developed to the point where the 
baby has become so confused with the bathwater 
that both are in danger of being discarded. It is 
suggested that punishment is a proper technique 
of social control when applied appropriately and 
in the right situations. The attitudes of correc- 
tional workers on either side of this question 
might well be re-evaluated with profit to all. 


Punishment, as it is presently applied, is only a deterrent 
to those who rarely attract it, and is not a deterrent to those 
who are continuously subjected to it. 


—A. A. BRILL, M.D. 
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Division of Responsibilities Between the 
Juvenile Court and Welfare Agencies 


By HOLLAND M. GARY 
Probate and Juvenile Judge, Muskingum County, Ohio 


VERY JUDGE, upon taking office, dreams of 
K sitting on the bench with olympian detach- 
ment, and rendering wise and just decisions 
which will be universally accepted and respected. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, depending upon 
the point of view, this dream seldom, if ever, 
becomes reality, and especially in the case of the 
juvenile court judge it is a far cry from the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. Depending on the 
state in which he serves, he may be responsible 
for administering a wide variety of social serv- 
ices, ranging from a probation staff and detention 
homes to child welfare and protective services. 
For many years the question of the proper 
division of these responsibilities between the 
court and the social agencies has been the subject 
of discussion by most of the prominent judges 
and laymen in this field. Judge Harry L. Eastman, 
widely recognized as the dean of juvenile court 
judges until his retirement last year, said in an 
article in the October 1959 issue of the NPPA 
Journal of the National Probation and Parole 
Association (now the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency) : 


I believe the time is near when the responsibilities 
of the court and the administrative agencies will be 
clearly defined. When that happens, the judge will be 
on the bench, and the technicians in their clinics, 
each doing his own job in fruitful collaboration with 
the other and neither trying to usurp the functions 
of the other. 


In his article Judge Eastman does not make 
such a definition, and while there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the problem, it is one upon 
which there is still general disagreement. I have 
no illusions that I shall be able in these few pages 
to give a complete answer to this complex ques- 
tion. The best I can do is to add one more in- 
dividual’s viewpoint to an already confused issue. 

Judge Eastman states in his article: “The chief 
requirement of a juvenile court judge is that he 
be a judge.” There certainly can be no quarrel 
with the proposition that the judicial function of 


1“The Juvenile Court and the Law,” The National Probation and 
Parole Association Yearbook, 1944. 


the judge is of primary importance, and without 
it there would be no court at all. However, it does 
not necessarily follow that the judge should have 
no other, or secondary functions, such as the ad- 
ministration of phases of the program incidental 
to the principal purpose of the court. This does 
not mean that he must be personally qualified in 
every field represented on the court staff. If he is 
a good executive, most of the administrative duties 
should be delegated. As a member of the Naval 
Reserve, I cannot refrain from drawing an anal- 
ogy with the captain of a Naval vessel. The 
captain is usually not trained as an engineering 
officer, or a supply officer, yet he must be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the operation of these de- 
partments to supervise the work of the officers in 
charge. Furthermore, if there is a failure in any 
department, the captain must bear the responsi- 
bility. Similarly, the judge must be willing to 
accept the responsibility for failure on the part 
of members of his staff to whom he has delegated 
some of his administrative duties. 

The fact that the juvenile court must have such 
administrative functions was recognized by Dean 
Roscoe Pound: 

The juvenile court as a means of dealing with juvenile 
delinquency is better adapted than a purely administra- 


tive agency to keep the balance between justice and 
security.... 

Because the juvenile court is a court of equity with 
this strong development of the administrative side of 
equity jurisdiction, it is important for us to remember 
that it is a court, employing administrative machinery 
for its purposes, but still a court, not an administrative 
agency with certain incidental judicial powers. We must 
insist on this because the objectives are so clearly set 
out that zeal to attain them, as so often happens in the 
case of administrative boards and commissions, may 
lead to seeing those objectives only and ignoring in- 
terests which are recognized by law as deserving of 


protection and may even be secured by constitutional 
guarantees. 


Administering Probation 


At this point, in view of the fact that the 
various states have differing statutes, it is neces- 
sary to divide our attention between administra- 
tive problems relating to probation staff, and 
other types of administrative questions. Turning 
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first to the matter of probation, we find that 30 
years ago the secretary of The National Probation 
and Parole Association, Charles L. Chute, stated :* 


Probation has developed as an integral part of court 
work, not as an outside agency, like the institution to 
which offenders are committed. There are arguments 
for and against divorcing the probation service from 
the courts. There are the values of local autonomy 
and interest to be considered. The local officials who 
provide for the court’s budget and above all the judge 
himself, need the educational, social influence of the 
probation department, especially effective when it is 
the probation department of their own particular court. 
So long as the courts have the duty of judging, not 
solely or perhaps primarily as to the facts of offenses 
committed, but as to the causes and responsibility for 
those acts, and so long as they must decide upon treat- 
ment they should be, and they must be, if they are to 
dispense justice, themselves a part of the social 
plan. As courts are constituted today the granting of 
probation must be a function of the court, it cannot be 
separated from it. So it has been argued, the probation 
worker should be an officer of the court and an appointee 
of the judge. 


Another outstanding juvenile court judge, the 
late Gustav L. Schramm, said in 1936 :° 

Thus, in a juvenile court where individual treatment 
is the basis, probation is fundamental and most fruit- 
ful. ... In the relation of the judge and the probation 
officer lies much of the future of probation, and in turn, 
of the juvenile court. 

The 1959 Standard Juvenile Court Act, pub- 
lished by The National Probation and Parole 
Association, provides that court probation per- 
sonnel be appointed and administered by the 
judge, either directly or through a court director. 
While the Guides for Juvenile Court Judges 
(1957), also prepared by The National Probation 
and Parole Association, refers to three types of 
probation staff control—by the court, through a 
combined probation department, and by a com- 
pletely separate agency—it is apparent that court 
control is favored. Of the separate agency, it is 
stated : 

The judge served by a completely separate agency, 
either state or local, public or private, has perhaps 
the most difficult task. He is still held responsible by 
the community for the effectiveness of his court as a 
socio-legal agency, yet he rarely has any direct control 
over the number or quality of the staff assigned or the 
amount of time they serve. In addition to competing 
with other judges, he may also be competing with other 
services offered by the agency. If staff and services are 
inadequate, the judge cannot change the responsible 


administrative officer as he could in his own probation 
department. 


Reasons for Court Control 


I am aware that in many states the courts are 
provided with probation services by county or 
state welfare departments. However, it must be 


2 “State Participation in Probation Work,’ The National Probation 
and Parole Association Yearbook, 1931. 

3 “Developing Probation as a Profession,” The National Probation 
and Parole Association Yearbook, 1936. 


recognized that in the great majority of juvenile 
courts in the country the probation staff is under 
court control. Furthermore, I believe there are 
sound arguments in favor of court control. 

In the first place, the question of adequacy of 
the services is one which should be determined by 
the judge, using such standards as may be pro- 
vided by the state or a state association of judges. 
On the matter of adequacy of service and stand- 
ards, I should like to refer to an experience in 
Ohio. Several years ago, the Juvenile Court 
Judges Association was concerned about the in- 
adequacy of probation services, particularly in 
small counties. It was recognized that in many 
of these counties, local funds were not sufficient 
to provide these services. Furthermore, there 
were no education standards for probation officers. 

To meet both these situations, legislation was 
introduced in the last session of the General As- 
sembly to provide reimbursement to the counties 
for one-half the cost of additional probation of- 
ficers, and that all probation officers appointed in 
counties receiving such reimbursement would 
have as a minimum a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university. With the help 
of the Ohio Committee for Crime and Delin- 
quency and the Ohio Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation, this legislation was passed, and has been 
used effectively in more than 20 counties. Since in 
a majority of jurisdictions judges are elected, 
the people are entitled to expect the judge to 
provide the best court services possible. As pro- 
bation counseling is an integral part of the ju- 
dicial function in a juvenile court, the judge 
should be in a position to do something about 
improving and maintaining the quality of this 
service directly, rather than merely registering 
a protest with the agency involved. 

Next, there is danger that in a multiple-pro- 
gram agency, such as a county welfare depart- 
ment, the juvenile worker may be diverted to do 
some other type of casework, or have other duties 
superimposed upon the juvenile caseload. 

Again, there is a much better chance of getting 
adequate finances for a proper probation staff if 
the control of the budget is in the hands of the 
judge. I have had some experience with welfare 
departments, and most of them are chronically 
short of funds. I believe that the best juvenile 
court statutes—whereby the judge has the right 
to set his budget for probation personnel and it is 
mandatory that the county commissioners appro- 


priate the money—give the court the opportunity 
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to provide the facilities needed to provide the 
best service to the children who come before it. 
Since the public will place such responsibility upon 
him, the judge should have the means to meet it. 

Another reason for court control is that there 
will be better coordination of the probation staff, 
and it will be more responsive to the wishes of 
the judge. 

Finally, control of the probation office by the 
court will more nearly insure that the child will 
receive the kind of treatment envisaged by the 
court, and that probation will properly supple- 
ment the judicial determination made by the 
judge. 

Referring to the help given to a child by pro- 
bation officers, Edgar Silverman of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, says :* 

This help can be extended only when the probation 
officer functions as an integral part of the court and 
when he is recognized as such by the judge and the 
client alike. Real help is not possible when the probation 
officer, for one reason or another, is splintered off from 
the judge or from the ultimate purpose of the court 
—namely, to secure the offender’s compliance with the 


law. (“Lawyers and Social Workers in Juvenile Pro- 
ceedings,” Crime and Delinquency, July 1960.) 


Arguments for Agency Control 


On the other hand, it is obvious that time spent 
by the judge on administrative matters will reduce 
the time he can devote to purely judicial functions. 
I am firmly of the opinion that every delinquency 
case, excluding traffic, should be heard by the 
judge himself. I realize that this becomes more 
difficult as the size of the community increases. 
Yet Judge Schramm, shortly before his death, 
stated that he had personally heard every such 
case in Allegheny County for 25 years. In the 
larger counties this problem can be solved by 
increasing the number of judges. In any event, 
the judge must limit his administrative duties to 
the extent that they do not conflict with his 
principal job, that of hearing and making dis- 
positions in children’s cases. 


How About Protective Services? 

Turning now to the area of child protective 
services, we find a different situation. These are 
services which are requisite in cases of depend- 
ency and neglect, and in which an investigation 
is necessary before the case 73 actually filed in 
the juvenile court. Since many communities have 
no social agencies available to provide these serv- 


« “Lawyers and Social Workers in Juvenile Proceedings,” Crime and 
Delinquency, July 1960. 
5 Published in 1954 by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


ices, the juvenile court in some instances has had 
to take over these functions. However, it is recog- 
nized that this is a stop-gap measure, and that 
protective services should ultimately be provided 
by an appropriate agency. In Standards for a 
Specialized Court it is stated :° 

It seems clear that investigation. . . and the filing of 
a petition are not appropriate functions of the court. 
A court, through the use of its own staff, should not 
be placed in the position of investigator and petitioner 
and also act as the tribunal deciding the validity of the 
allegations in the petition. Generally, therefore, in- 
vestigating complaints and filing petitions require 
services proper to the ... administrative agency pro- 
viding protective services for children .. . vested by 
law with these functions. 
Furthermore, the use of the court probation 

staff in dependency and neglect cases and admin- 
istration thereof by the judge will reduce the time 
available to each for the performance of their 
primary functions. Most neglect situations can be 
adjusted by a protective agency without even 
bringing them before the court. 

This is not to imply that because the judge does 
not exercise administrative control over the child 
welfare agency, he will not cooperate in planning 
for a particular child, or accept its assistance 
in making the proper determination. As stated 
by Judge Thomas D. Gill of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut: 

The field of neglect demands both legal and social 
judgment. The law has recognized its own inability to 
provide single-handedly such composite wisdom and has 
striven through the medium of the juvenile court to 
enlist the strength and knowledge of the other social 
sciences. To implement and make real this partnership, 
the judge in turn must understand what judicial 
history has made evident time and again—that he 
cannot, from his own knowledge alone, consistently 
make decisions which are “in the best interests of the 
child.” When the judge acknowledges that he is not a 
high priest of abstract justice and seeks through expert 
testimony and reports the wisdom of other minds and 
skills, he is not surrendering either his right or his 
inalienable responsibility to make the final decision; 
rather, he is making sure that the decision, when made, 
will be conceived in understanding, not in arrogant 
ignorance. 

In addition to administrative control of pro- 
tective services by the court, there are two meth- 
ods by which such services can be provided. These 
are by a division in a general welfare agency, and 
by a separate child welfare board. For the same 
reasons given in support of a separate probation 
staff, the separate agency is more likely to give 
proper attention to children’s cases, but the same 
end can be reached by providing a completely 
separate division in the welfare department so 
that child welfare workers will not be burdened 


with a multipurpose caseload. 
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A further reason that the judge should not 
have administrative control of child protective 
services is the possibility of conflict of interest. 
It is frequently necessary to place custody of a 
child, either temporary or permanent, with such 
a protective agency. If the judge is also the 
administrator of the agency, the parents could 
very properly raise a question as to his impartial- 
ity, no matter how he might strive to remain ob- 
jective. As an example, in Ohio, the juvenile 
court judge has the right to serve as a member of 
the child welfare board or to appoint one of the 
members. I have always followed the practice of 
appointing a member, so that in cases in which 
the child welfare board is a party, I would not 
have to disqualify myself. This problem would be 
even more serious in situations in which the court 
itself administers child protective services. 


Can the Judge Overextend Himself? 


There are several other areas in which there is 
danger that the judge may overextend himself. 
Judge Eastman mentions the fact that the public 
seems to hold the courts responsible for preven- 
tion of delinquency. While every judge will be 
anxious to cooperate in the community activities 
aimed at reducing delinquency, it is not possible 
for the court to assume administration of such 
efforts. Further, in special programs, such as 
child guidance centers, it is proper for the judge 
to encourage their formation, and even to serve on 
the board of such an agency, but it should not be 
placed under the direct administrative control 
of the court. 


Line of Demarcation 


Having explored some of the areas in which 
there is divergence, both in opinion and practice, 
as to the place of the judge in the administration 
of services, let me now attempt to draw the line 
of demarcation between them. 

First of all, it must be understood that proba- 
tion is an integral part of the court, and is actually 
an extension of the judicial function. Alfred J. 
Kahn says 

It is widely agreed that without a competent proba- 
tion department there cannot be a successful juvenile 
court. Achievement of the court’s basic objectives re- 
quires individualized appraisal of, and planful work 
with and for, children, rather than routine processing- 


and the effective operations of the probation department 
are a necessary condition of such service. 


*A Court for Children, Columbia University Press, 1953. 


If we can accept this definition, the line of 
demarcation is more easily seen. Those services 
of the juvenile court which are directly related 
to the judicial function, such as the prehearing 
investigation and probation counseling, should 
be administered by the court. On the other hand, 
those services which are only indirectly related to 
the court’s basic function, including protective 
services and delinquency prevention, are more 
properly administered by a social agency, such as 
the welfare department or the child welfare board. 
This is perhaps an oversimplification, but it does 
serve to establish a rule whereby administrative 
practices may be regulated. 

As was stated at the outset, the judicial func- 
tion of the juvenile court is paramount, and if it 
ceases to be so, it is no longer a court. However, 
as a corrolary of this, the juvenile court must also 
have a secondary social function, and without this, 
it ceases to be a juvenile court. The whole juvenile 
court concept is based on the proposition that 
children deserve more than a bare judicial deter- 
mination. Presiding Justice John Warren Hill of 
the Domestic Relations Court of New York City, 
now retired, is quoted in A Court for Children 
(see footnote 6) as saying: 

Children’s courts have been established for the pur- 
pose of diagnosing, treating, and reclaiming for society 
those children who are found neglected and delinquent 
in this community and who will not respond to the 
voluntary services of other agencies in the community. 
In conclusion, then, we find that ultimately the 

question of administrative functions is closely 
related to the interpretation given to the funda- 
mental purpose of the juvenile court. Although 
there will be many differing views on this sub- 
ject, I am sure that all will agree that the ob- 
jective is the same, namely, to provide the best 
possible services for the children for whom these 
courts were created. 

Several years ago I wrote a little piece entitled 
“Trials of a Juvenile Judge,” which has been 
given circulation by the President of our Ohio 
Judges Association, Judge Don Young. After 
completing my efforts on this paper, I am im- 
pelled to add another description: If the judge 
applies sociological principles and aids in making 
his dispositions, he is a “starry-eyed do-gooder.” 
If he sticks entirely to laws and precedents in 
making a strict judicial determination, he is a 
‘“‘hide-bound legalist.’’ 


Children in Emergencies 


By I. W. FELLNER 
Unit Supervisor, Department of Public Health and Welfare, San Mateo, California 


3 and 5, with a neighbor while they went out 

to do a weekly shopping at the neighborhood 
food market. While driving in their car they were 
struck by another automobile and required hos- 
pitalization. When they did not return, the neigh- 
bor called the police who checked and learned of 
the accident. An officer of the juvenile detail was 
sent to pick up the children and place them in the 
shelter institution. 

The surprised neighbor said, “We would like 
to keep the children until the parents are able to 
take over, or until they arrange for a relative to 
come. The children know us and we can help them 
through this bad time.” 

The officer explained, ‘““We can’t take the respon- 
sibility of leaving these children with you. If 
something should happen to them we would be in 
hot water.” 

The sobbing children were taken off in the 
squad car. At the shelter institution they were 
further frightened by the strange people, sur- 
roundings, and routines. The next day an aunt 
arrived to take them to her home—but too late to 
prevent the scar which was deeply etched in their 
memories. 

This kind of thing happens to hundreds of 
children each day throughout our country. Many 
of these children develop fears which haunt them 
all their lives. Psychiatry has shown us that 
painful experiences may become buried in our 
unconscious because we cannot face them. Dr. 
Ner Littner, eminent psychiatrist, said at the 
National Conference of Social Work in St. Louis 
in 1956: 

Repression bottles up the various impulses and pre- 
vents their full expression. It makes necessary the 
maintenance of unrealistic childhood-derived behavior 
patterns. It freezes psychological energy that would 
otherwise be available for meeting and mastering new 
life situations. It reduces the child’s emotional flexibil- 


ity and prevents him from functioning at his full phys- 
ical, intellectual and emotional capacities.1 


One 10-year-old girl clutched the skirt of a 
woman, as they stood in the lobby of the shelter 


YOUNG COUPLE left their two children, ages 


1Ner Littner, “Some Traumatic Effects of Separation and Place- 
ment,” Child Welfare League of America Pamphlet, October 1956, p. 24. 

2 California Committee on Temporary Child Care, Gertrude . 
Hengerer, Editor, California Children in Detention and Shelter Care. 
Los Angles: Wolfer Printing Company, Inc. 1954, p. 95. 
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institution. “I don’t want to stay. I won’t stay,” 
the child pleaded. 

The woman was a friend of the child’s mother 
and had been caring for the child for several days 
while the mother was in a nearby town working 
out a crisis in her own life. The woman had at- 
tempted to get in touch with the mother and had 
been informed she had checked out of her motel. 
The woman had merely reported the situation 
to the police and they had brought the child to 
the shelter home. They would not take the respon- 
sibility of permitting the child to remain with a 
nonrelative while the situation was being in- 
vestigated. 


Police Action in Lieu of Social Services 


The reason for this widespread state of affairs 
is an astounding gap in social services for child- 
ren. Emergency situations such as the preceding 
examples have, by default, become the responsi- 
bility of law-enforcement organizations. Police 
officers who have no training or special under- 
standing of children’s needs are now saddled with 
the responsibility of planning for them. In addi- 
tion, they have more basic responsibilities which 
may prevent them from devoting time to investi- 
gate an emergency situation. The simple panacea 
to an emergency is to dump the children in the 
shelter or detention facility. 

A deputy sheriff in charge of juvenile matters 
wishes he could turn emergency situations and 
complaints over to a child welfare caseworker. 
“But,” he says, “no one is available for immediate 
attention and the only way we can get a situation 
investigated is by bringing the children into the 
Children’s Receiving Home.” 

It has been estimated that there were over 
7,000 admissions to shelter care in California in 
1951.2 These were not delinquent children, but 
innocent bystanders in tragic incidents. Incidents 
caused either by a real emergency or by an er- 
roneous decision of a well-meaning investigating 
officer. Sherwood Norman, director of detention 
services of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, reported at the National Conference 


‘of Social Work in Cleveland several years ago: 
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Everyone gives lip service to avoiding shelter care 
for children unless absolutely necessary; yet, between 
counties of comparable size there are extreme varia- 
tions in the use of emergency shelter care. One county 
of two hundred thousand holds a larger daily average 
number of children in its shelter facilities for tempo- 
rary care than a city of two million. The explanation 
for the difference is the lack of child welfare services 
in the smaller community, with resulting emphasis on 
authoritative control. The emergency nature of most 
dependency and neglect complaints is read into the 
situation by the investigating officer. 


Emergency Versus Nonemergency Situations 


There are a multitude of common situations 
which involve police in decisions which are crucial 
and which should be a responsibility of a child 
welfare specialist. These concern unsupervised 
children, accidents, inebriated parents, runaways, 
and unfit homes. 

Three children were removed from their home 
because the police felt the mother was unfit. For 
two nights the children cried themselves to sleep. 
On the third day they were released to their 
mother who presumably had become a fit mother 
during that time! One of the saddest statistics in 
shelter care is the number of children who are 
returned to their homes within a few days or 
even a few hours. Almost all of these children 
could have been spared the experience. 

Neighbors called police to investigate a violent 
argument which was taking place. The police 
found an inebriated mother screaming at her 
15-year-old daughter. The woman berated the 
police and told them “to mind their own business.” 
The police decided “to teach her a lesson” and 
picked up her daughter. The next day the girl 
was released to a sober mother, but with the 
absence of casework services the same thing 
happened several weeks later. Punishment in lieu 
of help cannot “teach anyone a lesson.” 

It is true that some parents abuse and neglect 
their children, but they do so because they are 
emotionally distraught. They need help rather 
than punishment. Most times removing the child 
will harm the child and exacerbate the parents’ 
problems. As Dr. Ner Littner put it: 


Actually, if the neglecting or prostitute mother, or 
the brutal or alcoholic father are all the child has ever 
known, they are really his only security and provide 
him with his only sense of belonging. Might not another 
week with them give us the invaluable time to make a 
proper diagnostic evaluation, to try to enlist the parents’ 


3 Sherwood Norman, Shelter Care in Emergency Situations, National 
Probation and Parole Association Pamphlet, 1953, p. 36. 

4 Ner Littner, op. cit., p. 29. 

5 California Committee on Temporary Child Care, Gertrude M. 
Hengerer, Editor, op. cit., p. 97. 

® State of California, Welfare and Institutions Code. Sacramento: 
Printing Division, 1959, Sections 1650-1653, p. 149. 
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cooperation, and to attempt to prepare the child for 
what to him is a complete uprooting? Might not this, 
in the long term view, be less traumatic to the child 
than the certain damage of an unplanned, unprepared, 
impetuous removal, a removal that by itself can never 
solve internalized emotional conflicts?4 
Knowing what is best for children whose par- 
ents appear to be unable to give them adequate 
care is a complicated matter. In such times of 
crisis a wrong decision may destroy the unity of a 
family and the lives of the individuals involved. 
In the study, California Children in Detention 
and Shelter Care, published in 1954, the distin- 
guished study committee wrote: 

Mistakes of judgment in determining the type of 
protection children need are costly. Society may have 
to pay in expensive foster care. The cost may be 
doubled when children, torn in their loyalties by re- 
moval from their homes, fail to adjust to foster home 
or institution and turn to delinquent behavior. The 
restoration of families through skilled casework pays 
for itself many times over.5 
Social casework seeks to help families solve 

their own problems so that neither emergency 
shelter nor longer placement will be required. 
Experience has shown us that once a rupture is 
made in a family unit the ties become further 
loosened by the intense anger, guilt, and hurt 
which are an integral part of this kind of ex- 
perience. Families drift apart and agencies are 
left with children who grow up in a succession of 
foster homes. These rootless children are often 
as much the result of poor children’s services as of 
weak parents. 


Both Professional and Legal Authority Needed 


Sometimes it is not possible to keep families 
intact. Then children must be removed in the 
least damaging manner or society will pay for its 
disregard of the psychological facts of life. Legal 
authority is needed to step into situations in which 
parents are unable or unwilling to ask for help, 
but it is just as necessary to have professional 
authority, based on training and knowledge, to 
really protect children. One without the other can 
only result in failure. In recognition of this the 
State of California in 1957 enacted legislation 
which permits the establishment of protective 
services for children by the board of supervisors 
of any county, and stipulates that the administra- 
tion of this program may be assigned to any 
county department which the board may desig- 
nate.* This makes it possible for a suitable non- 


court agency to assume the often longtime 


casework needs of a family, a function which is 
inappropriate for a court agency when there is 
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little justification for making children court 
wards. 

Despite similar legislation in a number of 
states, very few communities have established 
services in which “emergencies” and complaints 
are handled by caseworkers rather than legal 
authorities. No community anywhere maintains a 
24-hour casework service, although many of the 
incidents take place at night and require immedi- 
ate attention. 

An inebriated father called the family doctor 
in despair one evening because his wife was ob- 
viously having a breakdown. The doctor called 
the police who took the woman to the hospital and 
placed the three children, 14, 8, and 4, in shelter 
care. A caseworker would have found out there 
were two sets of grandparents within a radius 
of three blocks, obviating the traumatic solution. 

In another case five children were placed when 
police brought the mother to the hospital on a 
medical emergency. A social worker might have 
been able to prevent the placement while it was 
determined that a medical emergency did not 
exist. As it was, the children went home the next 
day, considerably shaken by the experience. 

Where social work agencies have a homemaker 
service, trained housekeepers can be brought into 
the home to enable children to remain in the famil- 
iar environment and continue at the same school 
while a temporary problem is worked out. 

Some of the children who are removed from 
their homes do need emergency care. For these 
children it is also of importance to have a child 
welfare caseworker handling the situation. Every- 
thing else being equal, a uniformed policeman will 
accentuate the catastrophic nature of the circum- 
stances and will intensify the terror which may be 
present. But everything is far from being equal. 
The officer does not know how to help the child- 
ren and he is anxious to get away from the painful 
situation and back to his beat. He may be gruff 
or he may attempt to reasure the children by 
exaggerating the rosy side of what they can 
expect. Children report that they were told they 


would continue at their same school, have free 
access to a telephone, and be permitted to visit 
at will, none of which may be true. When the 
children later find the reassurance to be untrue 
they are doubly apprehensive and untrusting. 

A caseworker will be able to prepare the child- 
ren for what to expect. He will encourage the 
children to express their apprehensions, instead 
of repressing them, no matter how painful it is 
to hear this. His knowledge of shelter care pro- 
cedures will enable him to answer with assurance 
the children’s questions about when they will be 
able to see their parents or relatives, how long 
they will remain in shelter care and the myriad 
questions which children entering a strange ex- 
perience will ask. He will also know what should 
be taken along and may encourage young children 
to bring a favorite toy with them. The security 
of even such a simple measure can have an im- 
portant influence on the child. 


Communities Need the Facts 


Sherwood Norman, Director of Detention Serv- 
ices for the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, wrote in a recent letter to the author, 
“It is my personal opinion that lack of a stronger, 
non-court child welfare service accounts for the 
excessive amount of juvenile detention (and 
shelter care wherever shelter facilities are pro- 
vided) and ultimately contributes to the heavy 
reliance on institutionalization, such as in Cali- 
fornia.” This opinion was borne out in a 3-month 
survey made in our county last year, in which it 
was determined that out of 91 children placed in 
temporary shelter, approximately one-third could 
have been spared the experience if casework serv- 
ices had been available! While our experience 
clearly points up the road we must follow, further 
research is needed to provide additional proof 
with which to convince our communities that 
protective services will literally keep hundreds of 
thousands of children out of shelters each year. 
This is a sound investment—in cash as well as 
in human resources. 


The police attitude toward youth in general must be one of protection 
and guidance, the extension of a helping hand to the growing boy or girl, 
and aid in creating a responsibility that will encourage respect, not only for 
those who enforce the law, but the law itself. —JOHN E. WINTERS 
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in two opposing relationships. On the one 

hand, schools can contribute to delinquent 
behavior as can no other institution outside of the 
family. On the other hand, schools can be effective 
in the prevention and correction of delinquency. 


Diz eon and the school come together 


The School’s Contribution to Delinquency 


The typical delinquent boy is low-average in 
intelligence and about 3 years retarded in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Seldom does the school 
have staff or program to suit him, especially in 
this day of emphasis on science, mathematics, and 
college preparatory curricula. He is too bright for 
the special classes for the mentally retarded and 
unsuited, on many counts, for the regular school 
program with its emphasis on verbal abstractions. 
Without adequate skill in the 3 R’s, the young 
pupil is almost certain to find school a continuing 
irritation and frustration in his life. 

For pupils with school learning difficulties, the 
classroom is a very threatening place. The pupil 
responds to his deficiencies with defense mecha- 
nisms in order to hide his difficulties from him- 
self, his classmates, and his teacher. The more 
common defenses include classroom disruptions, 
emotional outbreaks, aggression, and withdrawal 
—including day-dreaming and truancy. The typi- 
cal teacher who is faced with behavior of this 
type sees it as a threat to himself. He does his 
utmost to change it. At the outset, the teacher may 
be sympathetic to the youngster and try to make 
adjustments. But when the disturbing behavior 
continues, the teacher will be moved to try threats 
and force. Thus, teacher and pupil find themselves 
on a treadmill from which escape is nearly impos- 
sible; the bearings on which it rolls are aggression 
and counter-aggression. 

Success in school is impossible for the pupil. 
The less he learns the more negative his behavior 
becomes and the harsher the school treatment. 

*The editorial assistance of Dr. James Curtin, associate professor 


and director of the University Elementary School is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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The longer this tug of war persists, the more 
likely it is that the pupil will engage in delinquent 
behavior. 

The youngster with personal problems who 
comes to school from a disturbed family, does not 
check these problems at the door as he walks into 
school. Similarly, neither does the pupil who is 
frustrated, ridiculed, and harassed in school leave 
his problems at the school door on his way out. 
Such a youngster is a top candidate for juvenile 
crime. 

It is not just happenstance that truancy from 
school is the most common first act of delinquency. 
In 1934, the Gluecks published the results of their 
investigation of 1,000 boy delinquents who had 
been brought into the Boston Juvenile Court.! 
Highty-five percent were found to have been 
retarded to some degree in school. Sixty-two per- 
cent were 2 years or more behind in grade. Eighty- 
five percent of the offenders showed antisocial 
behavior in school and 64 percent had been truant. 
The average age of onset of delinquent behavior 
was that of the fourth grader in school. 

A more recent study by the Gluecks compared 
500 delinquent with 500 nondelinquent boys of 
similar backgrounds.” The delinquents were found 
to be definitely more retarded academically than 
were the nondelinquents. They expressed violent 
dislike of school, resentment at its restriction, 
and lack of interest in school work. Their school 
attainment was far below that of the nondelin- 
quents. Again, truancy was the first and most 
frequent act of delinquency. 


A Closer Look 


Within the school, the most common cause of 
failure of any sort is poor reading ability. No 
other skill is so far-reaching in its consequences. 
More important than being failed at year end 
is the daily and cumulative frustration that seeps 
into all aspects of the poor reader’s waking hours. 
The commonest view that a poor reader holds of 
himself is “I’m dumb.” He has a total sense of 
worthlessness that is unhealthy, debilitating, and 
frustrating. Many such youngsters turn to dis- 


ruptive behavior in school, then truancy. 
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Roman states that in tracing the course of the 
development of an individual’s behavior, it is not 
unusual to find the triad: reading retardation— 
truancy—delinquency.* Of course, many children 
with reading disabilities do not become delinquents 
and some delinquents are skilled readers, but the 
association of reading difficulty and delinquency 
is high. 

Roman found that 84 percent of the cases 
carried by the Manhattan Children’s Court Treat- 
ment Clinic show reading retardation along with 
personality disorders and delinquent behavior. 
Fabian (reported in Roman) in a study of the 
amount of reading disability in various settings 
found about 10 percent reading disability in a 
public school group, 73 percent in the population 
of a psychiatric hospital children’s ward, and 83 
percent of predelinquent and delinquent children.* 

Many studies have shown that delinquents are 
poor readers. About 80 percent of the Red Wing 
(Minnesota) State Training School boys are 
reported to be 1 or more years below grade in 
reading. Forty-five percent are found to be 3 
years or more deficient in reading skill.5 Over 
one-third of the inmates of the Hennepin County 
(Minnesota) Home School for Boys are 3 or more 
years retarded in reading.® 

At present only about 60 percent of children 
who reach fifth grade go on to graduate from 
high school.‘ The people who drop out of school 
are most frequently found to be those who have 
not learned the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Penty stated that 60 to 70 percent 
of the reasons for high school drop-outs are 
directly related to school factors, primarily that 
of mass teaching in programs designed to produce 
graduates all stamped out of the same mold.® She 
found that the most common reason for drop-out 
was academic failure. 


Youngsters who drop out of school, often at 
14 or earlier, usually have a history of minor 


3M. Roman, Reaching Delinquents Through Reading, Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1957. 
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delivered to American Orthopsychiatric Association Conference, 1954, 
unpublished. Reported in M. Roman, Reaching Delinquents Through 
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5C. J. Hertensteiner, Remedial Reading Status Report to A. W. Day, 
Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission, (mimeograph) February 
1961. 

® H. J. Rogge, A Study of the Relationships of Reading Achievement 
to Certain Other Factors in a Population of Delinquent Boys. 
Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota, 1959. 

7 National Education Association, ‘“High School Drop-outs,” Research 
Bulletin, 38: 11-14, 1960. 
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College, Columbia University Press, 1956. 
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misbehavior. They are completely untrained for 
any vocation and largely unskilled in the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. Usually they show 
at least minor personality disorders. With the 
continuing decline in unskilled jobs these young 
people have nothing to sell in the job market. 
The tremendous reduction in demand for unskilled 
workers and increasing demand for skilled people 
is a distinct trend of the economy. It means that 
uneducated youth will have an increasingly diffi- 
cult time obtaining employment of any kind. 

Even in an economy that has need for many 
unskilled workers, such youngsters are poor risks 
because of their lack of even the simplest skills, 
coupled with an unfortunate attitude about work. 
Frustration and bitterness mixed well with idle- 
ness is an exact recipe for juvenile crime. 


What Schools Can Do By Way of 
Prevention and Correction 


We must recognize that the majority of delin- 
quents are excluded from special classes for 
mentally retarded, yet have difficulty competing 
with their brighter classmates in a normal class- 
room situation. The youngster with low reading 
skill and low mental ability is in a particularly 
vulnerable position. In all areas of the school 
curriculum he will find it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to succeed. 

While the I.Q. is typically a predictor of suc- 
cess in verbal skills, and thus predicts quite well 
for the standard academic curriculum, we know 
that many of these children might be low in 
linguistic skill and in dealing with abstract con- 
cepts but often show much higher levels of skill 
in dealing with tasks of a concrete physical na- 
ture.® 1° Langman has hypothesized that the read- 
ing disabled child is of this type also, responding 
best socially and academically to concrete, simple 
directions, specific to each situation." 

There is reason to believe that a substantial 
number of the delinquent population do not find 
it possible to learn in the standard academic cur- 
riculum with the standard techniques and ap- 
proaches. They do not because their attitudes and 
goals are not middle class, thus not in keeping 
with the materials of the schoolroom nor the 
understanding of the teacher. They do not because 
the heavy load of abstract thinking of typical 
schoolwork is not suited to the way their minds 
work. They do not because most vocational pro- 
grams have moved to such high-level demands 
on the pupils that a verbally dull-normal pupil 
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cannot even get in them. The corrective step 
would seem clear. 

There should be available to all such youngsters 
a work-study program designed to prepare them 
for the subculture in which they are going to live. 
Such a program would combine vocational train- 
ing and job experience with continued develop- 
‘ ment of basic school skills necessary for these 
semiskilled and skilled vocations. Within the 
context of education for immediate and practical 
vocational goals, rather than college preparation, 
the reading, writing, and arithmetic skills will 
take on much more meaning for such youngsters. 

Since, at the outset, these pupils will be too 
limited in reading and study skills to succeed in 
the standard programs of preparation for skilled 
vocations, there will need to be programs devel- 
oped at the lower levels of verbal-abstract pro- 
ficiency. Truck driver, mechanic’s helper if not 
mechanic, farm and conservation work, bakery, 
laundry, service station, restaurant and similar 
services, along with the skilled trades of carpentry, 
plumbing, decorating, etc., might be considered. 
The list of possibilities is certainly sufficient for 
the task; there only needs to be a desire and a 
demand that this use of occupations, in formal 
cooperation with education, for educational ends, 
be accomplished. It is assumed that the teachers 
involved would have to be highly proficient in the 
teaching of elementary school skills. 


As preventive measures, even before the young- 
sters get into junior high school where work-study 
programs might begin, there are several things 
important for the schools to accomplish. For those 
primary grade pupils who show higher perfor- 
mance than verbal-abstract skills, there should be 
an immediate emphasis on use of concrete, manip- 
ulative materials and simple specific directions 
throughout the curriculum. 

We need to start at first-grade level doing 
differentiated teaching. When the pupils show 
failure in a standard basal reader program the 
usual action is to teach the same program over 
again—but more intensively. What is suggested 
here is that the teaching be differentiated by 
reducing the amount and quality of verbal content, 
with a parallel increase in the concrete manipula- 
tive, feeling, and touching and doing share of the 
instructional time. The goals may remain the same, 
but the teaching approach is different. 

An experiment with a curriculum emphasizing 
concrete experience, realistic vocational prepara- 
tion, a socialization process within the reach of 
the child, and special psychological services to 
provide individualized teaching would go far to- 
ward eliminating that part of delinquency caused 
by situational stress in home and school. Addition- 
ally, it may well make significant inroads in the 
prevention and correction of delinquency from 
other causes. 


By the time the child reaches school, his basic personality traits have 
already been formed, and many of the incipient and active tendencies to 
delinquency and waywardness have been well established. Moreover, even 
though the school can supervise the child for a major portion of his active 
day, it must contend with continuously operating factors in the community 
and the home, which may militate strongly against any effective procedure 
for the child’s welfare that the school attempts to institute. The primary 
function of the school is still educational in the restricted sense: it imparts 
knowledge and intellectual and reasoning skills to enable the child to make 
practical adjustments to the type of world and community he will live in. 
Even in the recent trend toward “character education,” the school is limited 
to certain types of formal procedures, usually applied in mass fashion, 
which may have but little value in helping a child overcome his emotional 
and behavioral difficulties BLOCH AND FLYNN in Delinquency: The Juve- 


nile Offender in America Today. 
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in an International Forum 
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this writer’s experience as a member of the 

United States Delegation to the Second 
United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders which took 
place in London in August 1960. The writer was 
assigned to the section of the Congress which dealt 
with the problems of juvenile delinquency. Al- 
though the Congress was meant, of course, to be a 
purely professional undertaking, possibly because 
of the extremely sensitive international situation, 
it developed into something like the United Na- 
tions in miniature. Perhaps the fact that the Sovi- 
et Union was participating in such a Congress for 
the first time had something to do with it. There 
were moments when the 85 participant countries 
and territories aligned themselves as the Iron 
Curtain camp on the one hand, and the supporters 
of the Western democracies on the other. 

Matters of crime and delinquency as presum- 
able indices of the quality and effectiveness of the 
competing social orders suddenly acquired new 
significance in the current international battle of 
ideologies. The emphasis on this role of juvenile 
delinquency reached its climax in a statement by a 
representative of an international organization 
who said, in paraphrase: “Juvenile delinquency 
is a symptom of the decadence of a nation.” Com- 
ing from a country where juvenile delinquency 
is given serious attention and is freely discussed, 
and where the statistical figures on delinquency 
being compiled by federal and local governmental 
agencies are ever increasing, the American dele- 
gates suddenly found themselves confronted with 
this startling interpretation given in an interna- 
tional forum to “bigger and better” juvenile 
delinquency. 

The importance of an accurate interpretation 
of the meaning of delinquency data for the pur- 
pose of international comparison thus was force- 
fully brought to the fore. Suddenly it became very 
obvious how important it is to understand cor- 
rectly what one’s own delinquency control system 
consists of specifically and how it is reflected in 
the statistical figures, and to understand at the 
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same time how delinquency is being controlled in 
other countries and how it is reported there. It 
goes without saying that these are proper issues 
for the consideration of the scientist and the pro- 
fessional without any prodding by political ex- 
igencies, but the political implications gave new 
emphasis to them. 

From a wide variety of significant points which 
suggest themselves in this general context, three 
of the more important ones will be discussed: 
First, the difference in the operational concepts 
of delinquency used in the United States and in 
the majority of the other countries; second, the 
transfer to such public agencies as the juvenile 
court, probation departments, police, etc., the 
functions with regard to the control of juvenile 
behavior formerly performed by such conventional 
socializing institutions as the family, school, 
church, and neighborhood; and thirdly, the degree 
to which the public control of juvenile behavior 
problems is developed in different countries, for 
example, the availability of personnel, facilities, 
etc. 


American Concept of Juvenile Delinquency 


The current separation of juvenile delinquency 
control from the control of adult criminality 
started in this country around the turn of the 
century. From the very beginning the position 
generally advocated in the United States has been 
that juvenile delinquency should be considered as 
something essentially different from adult crime: 
The purpose of public action in the case of a juve- 
nile offender is primarily the welfare of the child 
rather than his punishment. It is felt there should 
not be too much emphasis on the responsibility 
of the child, since often his parents or his com- 
munity are as much or even more responsible for 
his misbehavior than he himself. Also, the particu- 
lar offense committed by the child is not consider- 
ed especially important as such—its real meaning 
is that of a symptom of an underlying problem, 
and therefore it is preferred to adjudicate a juve- 
nile as a juvenile delinquent without making 
reference to a particular offense. Gradually there 
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has been developed in the United States a list of 
acts or of patterns of behavior which—while not 
criminal code offenses—nevertheless serve as a 
valid reason for adjudicating a juvenile as a de- 
linquent. The statutes defining juvenile delin- 
quency often expressly list such behavior as being 
disobedient or ungovernable, running away from 
home, or absence from school. 

As the result of the above the practices pertain- 
ing to the referral of juveniles for juvenile court 
action are quite different from those obtaining in 
the case of adult crime. In some ways they are 
more lenient, in the sense that they may keep a 
child from being referred for court action in cases 
where an adult would definitely be referred. In 
some ways they are more severe, because a juve- 
nile may be referred for acts which would not be 
made the basis for bringing an adult before the 
criminal court. Moreover, there is a great deal of 
difference in the considerations leading to adjudi- 
cation in the adult and the juvenile court. Juvenile 
delinquency statistics in the United States reflect 
the adjudications before the juvenile courts of the 
country in terms of the concept of juvenile de- 
linquency outlined above. 

The situation is quite different in most other 
countries. As a rule they have no special concept 
of juvenile delinquency in the sense in which it 
exists in the United States; rather, juvenile de- 
linquency in those countries is understood to cover 
criminal code offenses committed by persons below 
a certain age. While, in addition, there is really 
no lower age limit for juvenile delinquency in the 
United States—because there is no reason why 
even a very young child could not be handled by 
public authority for his own benefit—other coun- 
tries usually completely exclude the younger age 
brackets from any action by public law-enforce- 
ment agencies. Moreover, even older children, in 
cases which in the United States would be con- 
sidered delinquency, are frequently handled in 
other countries under the heading of educational 
measures. Many other countries, therefore, would 
consider as juvenile delinquency only criminal 
code offenses committed by juveniles in the upper 
age brackets, and only these are accordingly re- 
flected in the juvenile delinquency statistics. 

Thus when American statistics on juvenile 
delinquency are compared with similarly labelled 
statistics from another country, adjustments with 
regard to the definition may well be necessary 
because of the following factors: (1) the lower 


age groups may be completely excluded from the ~ 


statistics of the foreign country while they are 
included in the United States statistics; (2) the 
somewhat older age groups which present be- 
havior problems, while handled as delinquents in 
the United States, are very likely handled 
through special educational measures in the other 
country and therefore are not included in the 
delinquency statistics; (3) only criminal code 
offenses committed by juveniles are in all prob- 
ability recorded abroad, while also the special 
juvenile offenses are included in the U. S. statis- 
tics; and (4) the general philosophy of adjudica- 
tion for the welfare of the child probably results 
in more adjudications in the United States than 
does the much more punitive philosophy of the 
court proceedings in other countries. 


Transfer of Control to Public Agencies 


There were no juvenile courts in the United 
States prior to 1899; there were no separate public 
institutions for juvenile offenders prior to 1853; 
there were no separate private institutions for 
juvenile offenders prior to 1825. But what about 
juvenile delinquency prior to these dates? Juve- 
nile offenders were handled by the criminal courts 
and sent to penal institutions together with adults. 
Studies show there were not too many juveniles 
in the criminal courts and the penal institutions 
of those early days, certainly nothing like today, 
even when an adjustment is made for the general 
increase in population figures. The answer is very 
clear. Very many of the cases which today are 
referred to the juvenile court were formerly 
handled by the traditional institutions for social- 
izing the young—in other words, the family, the 
community, the church, and the school. 

This analytical observation leads to a state- 
ment, the full meaning of which is unfortunately 
grasped only infrequently: When reference is 
made to a juvenile behavior problem as an act of 
juvenile delinquency, it really means that this 
problem is being handled formally by a special 
public agency rather than informally by an insti- 
tution which, in the given society, is normally 
responsible for bringing up children. It follows 
that an increase in juvenile delinquency reflects 
not only the behavior of juveniles, but also the 
policy of handling delinquents in the respective 
society—specifically the extent to which control 
has been transferred from the family, home, 
school, and neighborhood to the formal law- 
enforcement agencies such as the juvenile court, 
probation departments, and police. Hence, a coun- 
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try which has transferred more such control to 
the public law-enforcement agencies will appear 
to have more delinquency than a country which 
has not yet reached the stage of development that 
leads to such a transfer. Thus, higher statistics of 
juvenile delinquency need not reflect the volume 
of behavior problems among juveniles, but rather 
the type of control pattern used with regard to 
such problems. 

It will be noticed what a difference in the in- 
terpretation of the statistical figures on juvenile 
delinquency the above analysis brings about. On 
the basis of the conventional interpretation of 
such statistics a high delinquency rate means a 
serious danger signal. On the basis of the above 
analysis, a low delinquency rate may reflect a 
pattern of delinquency control that is typical of 
an “underdeveloped country” which still relies 
on the patriarchal methods of social control 
which are not necessarily the best nor the most 
suitable for the modern urbanized and industrial- 
ized community. In other words, the rate of juve- 
nile delinquency may have no relation to the scope 
of behavior problems of the young but, instead, 
may reflect adherence to either the old or the new 
systems of control. 

Variations in the reported amounts of juvenile 
delinquency in different countries need not nec- 
essarily place these countries in relation to each 
other on the basis of the amounts of juvenile 
misbehavior, but rather locate them along a de- 
velopmental continuum of gradual social change 
in the methods of handling the socialization of 
their young. 

Professor Manuel Lépez-Rey, representative of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
the Congress, and at that time chief of the Social 
Defense Section of the United Nations, did not 
speak in vain when he, in introducing the Secre- 
tariat report at the opening session of the Section 
on The New Forms of Juvenile Delinquency, 
stated that studies show that juvenile delinquency 
is higher and is on the increase in “the so-called 
highly developed countries” as compared with the 
less advanced countries. Professor Lopez-Rey also 
noted that a certain positive correlation exists 
between the extent of reported delinquency and 
the available welfare services in the countries 
under comparison, although he cautioned that this 
17/17, 1960; also Manuel Lépez-Rey, “Some Misconceptions in Con- 
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does not mean that welfare services are a crimino- 
genic factor.’ This observation fits very well into 
the frame of reference used by this writer in the 
analysis of juvenile delinquency. The greater 
availability of welfare services, while not a cause 
of juvenile problems, means more frequent action 
by the public authorities with regard to juvenile 
behavior problems, especially in the United States, 
and hence is reflected in increased statistics of 
delinquency. 

Of course, this analysis does not mean that 
greater or lesser amounts of juvenile misbehavior 
may not cause respectively higher or lower statis- 
tics of juvenile delinquency. It simply means that 
the variations in the rates of delinquency are not 
a function of only one variable, as the current 
simplicist interpretation usually assumes, but are 
rather a function of at least two variables, the 
second one being the policies and methods of 
control. 


Degree of Development of Special Agencies 


The degree to which the given society has 
transferred the control of juvenile behavior from 
the conventional socializing institutions as the 
home, school, and church to public agencies as the 
juvenile court, probation departments, and police 
is expressed not only in the adoption of the 
principle as such, but also in the practical avail- 
ability of the services of the public facility. This 
availability means primarily the size of the staff 
to carry out the functions of the court. Thus a 
community may establish a juvenile court and by 
statute transfer to it the functions of control in 
certain cases, e.g., in the case of a run-away child, 
an ungovernable child, or in the case of truancy, 
but the staff of the juvenile court may be so small 
that only a fraction of the actual cases can pos- 
sibly be handled by it. One juvenile court judge 
with a small staff will handle fewer cases than 
several juvenile court judges with extensive pro- 
bation departments at their disposal. This, in turn, 
will influence the statistics of juvenile delin- 
quency: the gradual increase in the number of 
cases handled by the juvenile courts being a func- 
tion at least in part of the gradual expansion of 
the personnel. A comparison between two coun- 
tries, one of which has a juvenile court and a judge 
for every 100,000 inhabitants, and a country 
which has a similar law on paper but has only 
one juvenile court judge and a comparable number 
of probation officers for a population of 5 million, 
may be completely misleading if the number of 
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cases handled is interpreted as an index of juve- 
nile misbehavior only. In reality,.it is at least in 
part also a function of the degree of development 
of the special public agencies for handling delin- 
quent children. 

The same applies not only to the juvenile court 
and the probation facilities, but also, for example, 
to institutional facilities if statistics of children 
committed to institutions are used as an index of 
the extent of delinquency. Ifa community does not 
build additional institutions, an increase of com- 
mitted children can be expressed only in terms of 
overcrowding of the existing institution, and it 
will exercise a discouraging influence on com- 
mitting children if it is generally known that the 
facilities are overcrowded. The opening of an ad- 
ditional institution may have the effect of increas- 
ing the number of committed children, with a 
resultant reflection in the respective statistics. 


In Lieu of a Summary 


For the purpose of pulling together the fore- 
going discussion, perhaps an example will serve 
in lieu of a forma] summary. Let us return to the 
meeting of the United Nations Congress which 
was mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

On the one hand the United States statistics of 
juvenile delinquency presented there include such 
juvenile court cases as “glue sniffing” by boys 10 
years old and under. 

On the other hand the representative of one of 
the larger nations of the world stated on the floor 
of the Congress, in response to a direct question 
(in paraphrase): “But of course we record as 
juvenile delinquencies only the serious criminal 
code acts of the older juveniles; after all we have 
special educational programs for the younger 
children who misbehave and for the older children 
who are not too criminalistic. We would not dream 
of branding these as criminals and delinquents.” 

A third party voices the observation, previously 
stated, about delinquency being a symptom of a 
society’s decadence, while the representatives of 
85 nations are the listeners and onlookers in this 
discussion. Some of them do not quite see what 
the problem is, because their own country may 
still be dealing with juvenile behavior problems 


in the accustomed way of a preindustrial society, 
does not have too much official public-agency ac- 
tion and therefore no alarming figures, and is 
perhaps only slightly concerned about some juve- 
nile disorganization in its developing urban 
centers. Others may have accepted the modern 
delinquency control patterns which they know 
are being used in the industrial and urban socie- 
ties. But they really have only token facilities 
which could not possibly produce alarming “delin- 
quency statistics,” because of the small volume of 
business which the limited facilities and small 
staffs can handle. Many of the representatives of 
the younger members of the international com- 
munity are not sufficiently versed in the intri- 
cacies of this complicated matter and cannot 
penetrate through the surface language of figures 
to the true meaning. Misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations easily occur. 

These misinterpretations, if allowed to stand, 
may well become one of the component elements in 
an attitude leading to the rejection of the social 
order which displays such “symptoms of deca- 
dence.” At the same time it must be admitted that 
United States criminologists and correctional per- 
sonnel are not too concerned about the situation, 
nor are they particularly prepared to give the 
proper interpretations since they are engrossed in 
the promotion of their delinquency control pro- 
grams back home. In this context they do not feel 
there is an immediate need for a broader perspec- 
tive and perhaps sense that the analysis of 
juvenile delinquency statistics such as is made 
here might even detract from the immediate goal. 
And yet, not only international relations, but also 
a sound scientific approach and the long-run needs 
of practice require a broader look at what is ac- 
tually happening. It would appear that we need 
to develop within the field a “specialty” of com- 
parative study of the patterns of social control as 
they apply to juvenile delinquency, and also 
develop a cadre of professional personnel who will 
maintain an interest in the issues of this type, 
develop better insight, and be available to render 
interpretations on occasions similar to the one 
that gave rise to this paper. 


The Psychiatrist’s Role in the 
Treatment of the Offender" 


By WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M. D. 
Superintendent, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


of contact with courts and correctional insti- 

tutions, that psychiatry has a distinct role to 
play, a role which depends for its success on a 
number of factors. I am sure psychiatry is not 
the sole answer to all correctional problems. It is 
a relative newcomer on the correctional scene, 
but to my mind it has already proved its useful- 
ness. 

Problems of the treatment of the convicted 
offender have been with us since the dawn of 
history. There have been varying emphases, from 
death, mutilation, and transportation to various 
sorts of institutional treatment. “Treatment” was 
in some times and places a euphemistic term. 
About the turn of the last century much store 
was laid on meditation and moral instruction and 
later on noncommunication, on religion, on “‘dis- 
cipline” of the lockstep variety. The Declaration 
of Principles adopted in 1870 by the American 
Prison Association urged the establishment of 
separate receptacles for the untried, the incor- 
rigible, for women, and for younger offenders. 
The glimmerings of individual treatment seem 
to have begun shortly after this time. First, was 
the indeterminate sentence about 1877; juvenile 
courts were established in 1899. Psychiatry and 
psychology as they existed at the turn of the 
present century, however, were pretty sterile, 
descriptive, and static, and contributed essentially 
nothing to a program of preventive mental medi- 
cine. Although court clinics had been established 
by Dr. William Healy in Chicago in 1909 and Dr. 
Victor Anderson in Boston in 1913, it was not 
until 1916 that any serious attempt was made 
psychiatrically to study prisoners serving sen- 
tences. In this field Dr. Bernard Glueck, Sr., is 
emphatically the pioneer; it was his reports on 
prisoners in Sing Sing that drew attention to the 
importance of attempting to understand the be- 
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havior of offenders. This was in line with the 
growth of the mental hygiene movement and of 
the influence of Freud, which was then beginning 
to be felt. Mental testing had been going on for a 
time, and at that period much stress was being 
laid on the significance of mental defect as a 
“cause” of criminality. We should pay tribute to 
the pioneers of those days, to Dr. Bernard Glueck 
who, fortunately, is still in the land of the living, 
to Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Dr. Guy Fernald, Dr. 
Edith Spaulding, Dr. Herman Adler, and Dr. 
Samuel W. Hamilton. The influence of their work 
remains. 


The Psychiatrist in a Correctional Institution 


I have already mentioned the fact that certain 
factors may militate either for or against the 
success of any psychiatric program in a correc- 
tional institution. Even though the Declaration of 
1870 stated that the supreme aim of prison dis- 
cipline is the reformation of criminals, not the 
infliction of vindictive suffering, and that the 
prisoner’s self-respect should be cultivated to the 
utmost, there is, unfortunately, still in the minds 
of the public a demand for punishment of the 
offender. This attitude is reflected in the prisoner’s 
defensive feeling against the whole prison admin- 
istration, and much of this tends to carry over 
toward the doctor. Furthermore, there is likely to 
be considerable hostility on the part of the prison 
officers against the psychiatrist. The success of 
any therapeutic program in a correctional insti- 
tution depends basically on the relation between 
the psychiatrist and the officers. Of this we shall 
speak more later. 

In his work at Sing Sing Dr. Glueck found that 
59 percent of the 608 prisoners whom he studied 
could be classified in terms of deviation from 
mental health. He classified them into the intel- 
lectually defective, those with mental disease or 
deterioration, those with psychopathic personal- 
ity, and those who might be termed “unclassified.” 
He found many early pathological manifestations. 
As a result of his studies he recommended that 


‘ 
if 
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clinics should be established in criminal courts 
and penal institutions, that their findings should 
guide judges, probation officers, and prison and 
parole administrators, and that activities looking 
toward training and reclamation should be co- 
ordinated.! These findings of Dr. Glueck were 
published in 1918, and had a substantial impact 
on the thinking of prison administrators. 

In 1926 I undertook, under the auspices of the 
National Crime Commission, a questionnaire 
study of correctional institutions of all types.? 
In this study I found that 19 institutions reported 
full-time psychiatrists and 24 part-time. Thirty- 
four prisons reported no services, either psychi- 
atric or psychological. At that time the federal 
prison system had three. Since that time the psy- 
chiatric services of the federal prison system 
have been very substantially enlarged and, indeed, 
when psychiatrists are available each one of the 
federal correctional institutions is given psychi- 
atric service. Later, in 1954, Dr. W. S. Wille® 
conducted a questionnaire study and found that 
some progress had been made. It was reported to 
him that 43 institutions had full-time psychiatrists 
and 39 had part-time. In addition, 51 consultants 
in psychiatry were reported. Still, however, as 
in 1926, 24 states reported no facilities; Dr. Wille 
concluded that very few prisoners in those insti- 
tutions received any sort of thorough study or 
treatment, and that ‘‘the level of care rendered to 
the mentally ill person in the prisons of many 
states is still on no higher level than was common 
in the average asylum of 100 years ago.” This is 
a rather pessimistic conclusion, but one with 
which one cannot disagree very violently. Never- 
theless, numerically, if not qualitatively, there has 
been some moderate progress over a period of 30 
years! Whether or not the interest shown in the 
problems of psychiatry in correctional admin- 
istration had exemplified itself substantially in 
fact, there was no doubt about the existence of 
the interest. 


Some Cooperative Efforts 


In 1927, through the activities of Dr. Kar] A. 
Menninger, the Section on Criminal Law of the 
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American Bar Association began a very fruitful 
cooperation with the corresponding committee of 
the American Psychiatric Association. At the 
meeting in that year the Section heard papers by 
Dr. Adler, Dr. Menninger, and Dr. William A. 
White. Two years later, after a series of con- 
ferences between the two committees, the Section 
proposed and the American Bar Association 
adopted a sweeping set of recommendations of 
which it is well to remind this audience. The 
recommendations were as follows: 

1. That there be available to every criminal and 
juvenile court a psychiatric service to assist the court 
in the disposition of offenders. 

2. That no criminal be sentenced for any felony in 
any case in which the judge has any discretion as to 
sentence until there be filed as a part of the record 
a psychiatric report. 

8. That there be a psychiatric service available to 
every penal and correctional institution. 

4. That there be a psychiatric report on every prisoner 
convicted of a felony before he is released. 

5. That there be established in every state a complete 
system of administrative transfer and parole, and that 
there be no decision for or against any parole or any 
transfer from one institution to another without a 
psychiatric report. 

The sweeping nature of these recommendations 
coming from a legal, rather than a psychiatric 
group should be noted here. They involve psychi- 
atry in practically every stage of the criminal 
process from the original hearing through the 
conviction, the institutional report, and parole, as 
well as various administrative procedures looking 
to better classification and treatment. 

Still another step of significance, which un- 
fortunately was interrupted by the advent of 
World War II, should be mentioned. This has to 
do with the program initiated by Dr. Philip Q. 
Roche of Philadelphia for modern training in 
penal psychiatry. Some of the aims and objectives 
of this course as described in the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association Quarterly for 1940 and 1941 
were as follows 

To attract well qualified men of sound psychiatric 
background and scholastic attainment to the hitherto 
neglected field of criminal psychiatry; to enable such 
persons to gain first-hand clinical experience within 
the walls of a penal institution; to enable young psy- 
chiatrists to gain a broader concept of the contemporary 
crime problem by direct personal experience with and 
study of the courts and legal institutions; to bring the 
legal and medical professions to a closer integration and 
common purpose in community service; and to promote 
facilities for psychiatric criminal research under uni- 
versity auspices. 

It is most unfortunate that this well-planned 
course of Dr. Roche’s did not come to full fruition. 
It might have done much to raise the standards of 
correctional psychiatry. 


x 
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Services an Institutional Psychiatrist 
May Render 


Let us consider the types of service which the 
institutional psychiatrists may render. First of 
all, it seems clear that we cannot count on the 
courts to weed out convicted persons who are 
suffering from frank mental disorder. Psychotic 
episodes, of course, will occur in any prison popu- 
lation, but I refer here to defendants who are 
mentally ill when they come before the court and 
who are still so when they are received at the 
prison. One such study of a prison population has 
been made by Dr. Webster R. Poindexter in the 
Oregon State Penitentiary. Of 100 prisoners 
examined by Dr. Poindexter and referred to him 
because they were behavior problems, he found 
20 to be mentally ill, feebleminded, or severely 
mentally handicapped. Nineteen of the 20 had 
pleaded guilty to the charges and had been sum- 
marily sentenced without any investigation of 
their mental state! As a result of his findings Dr. 
Poindexter indicated the need for an adequate 
presentence examination in most criminal cases, 
and the ccoiamitment for observation of any de- 
fendant whose history of previous mental hos- 
pitalization or for other reasons indicated the 
possibility of mental disorder. As a matter of 
fact Dr. Poindexter says, “Massachusetts through 
its Briggs Law is the only state which has any 
sort of a psychiatric screening of persons accused 
of crime.” The so-called Briggs Law is nearly 40 
years old, and probably is well known to this 
audience. Briefly, it provides for an automatic 
reference to the State Department of Mental 
Health of all accused persons falling in certain 
legal categories. They are thus examined without 
any call for the initiative of defense counsel or 
others who may suspect or claim mental disorder 
in the accused. The frankly or suspiciously 
mentally ill or defective are weeded out at the 


start of prosecution.’ 

A somewhat more recent study by Dr. Russell 
O. Settle at the United States Penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas,® indicated that of 
500 consecutive admissions at that prison nearly 
12 percent had had some type of prior psychiatric 
confinement, either in a state hospital, veterans 
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hospital or the armed services. Over 4 percent of 
them had had a history of definite psychosis, 
Thus we see that the prison psychiatrist is rea- 
sonably sure to have an opportunity to deal with 
frank mental patients from the very start of 
their sentence, but this is only the first step. 

Indeed, Dr. Manfred S. Guttmacher® considers 
that the frankly psychotic group with whom the 
prison psychiatrist has to deal constitutes per- 
haps not more than 2 percent of the entire popu- 
lation. There is, of course, a considerable group 
which Dr. Guttmacher estimates at 10 to 15 per- 
cent who are what may be termed psychopathic 
personalities, or to use the more recent nomen- 
clature “sociopaths.” This is a term which is 
open to many criticisms, but which although a new 
name, has not changed the picture one iota. These 
men cannot establish relations with others. They 
are hostile, lacking in loyalty, are suspicious, and 
fail to learn by experience. They constitute, per- 
haps, the most serious disciplinary problems in 
an institution. Whether the experiment by the 
State of Maryland of having an institution for 
defective delinquents, so called, will prove suc- 
cessful it is altogether too early to say. Under 
the defective delinquent statute of Maryland per- 
sons who are retarded and emotionally unbalanced 
and showing a propensity to criminal behavior 
may have their sentence revoked and instead be 
committed for treatment to this institution. The 
experiment, to my mind, offers much hope, and 
provides in addition to an opportunity for treat- 
ment the incapacitation of the prisoner for an 
indeterminate period, his release being dependent 
largely on the response which he makes to treat- 
ment. I deplore the psychiatric attitude exhibited 
by some of my colleagues to the effect that any 
sort of treatment of the sociopath is wasted. It 
seems to me indeed that such an attitude is not a 
proper one for a medical man to cherish. It is a 
fact that many sociopaths, particularly in a penal 
environment, do not respond, but that should not 
mean that no attempt is made to deal with them 
constructively. 


Punitive Versus Rehabilitative Attitude 


There are in any correctional institution ten- 
sions and differences of attitude between what 
may be termed the punitive and the rehabilitative. 
The average prison guard is likely to be merely 
a custodian, to have very little interest in the 
physical or mental health of the prisoner. He is 
likely to insist on conformity and on punishment 
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for breaches of discipline. In this, to some extent, 
he reflects public morality, for most of the public 
thinks that forms of punishment for those who 
have offended are justified. The psychiatrist in 
the prison must constantly be on guard against 
being contaminated by these attitudes. He must, 
above all, attempt to look on himself and to be 
looked upon as a physician and not as a custodian, 
difficult as that may be. The psychiatrist’s aim 
should be so far as he can to temper and replace 
fear and repression and to substitute a positive 
approach, to give insight, direction, and guidance 
to the prisoner. As Dr. Franz Alexander well 
says, ‘We cannot apply retaliation, intimidation, 
and reconstruction at the same time.” 

I have already spoken of the psychotic and 
neurotic group, and of the so-called sociopaths. 
The latter includes a very considerable variety 
of offenders ranging from swindling to rape and 
murder. Many of the sexual offenders fall in this 
category. This group, especially the homosexuals, 
bring about a number of problems in prison ad- 
ministration. Some, to be sure, are not amenable 
to treatment, but there are others who are willing 
to accept help. 

There is another group involving the intellec- 
tually defective, the epileptic, the senile, and the 
post-traumatic. Some of these would perhaps fit 
better in special institutions but they are problems 
for the prison psychiatrist, whether it is a ques- 
tion of fitting them into the prison situation or 
identifying them and arranging for their transfer 
elsewhere. 

A large number of prisoners fall in the so-called 
normal group. Perhaps those not clearly diagnos- 
able as sociopaths, psychotic, neurotic, feeble- 
minded, or epileptic may number as much as 75 
to 80 percent. Nevertheless, they all have prob- 
lems, as has any person placed in the situation of 
a prisoner, and they need someone with whom they 
may discuss their problems in a reasonably ob- 
jective way, whether a psychiatrist, psychologist, 
chaplain, social worker, or counselor. If the re- 
habilitative process is to succeed, some opportun- 
ity must be allowed for the individual inmates 
to express themselves freely through these special- 
ized members of the personnel. The average prison 
guard believes the prisoner desires to get out 
by any means and is much imbued with his author- 
ity and the feeling that the punishment which the 
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prisoner is receiving is just. For this reason it is 
highly important the correctional employees 
should receive training in the elements of psy- 
chology. There should preferably be discussion 
groups as well as lectures in order that the tradi- 
tional attitudes may be modified. In the words of 
the American Prison Association’s Handbook on 
Classification (1947), “For his own daily dealings 
with inmates, the correctional officer needs an 
understanding of human motivations and the per- 
sonality differences among offenders.” The im- 
portance of a favorable climate for rehabilitative 
measures cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Dr. Bruno Bettelheim?* has summed up the aims 
of a rehabilitative program thus: (1) Give the 
offender the conviction that the world is not 
against him. (2) Reduce the pressure of his 
asocial drives so that he can control them. (3) 
Build up his self-respect and make it real. 


Group Psychotherapy 


In connection with the treatment of the prison 
population the development of group psychother- 
apy offers much. It is in a way an outgrowth of 
the concept of prisoner self-government. Group 
psychotherapy is one of the few American con- 
tributions in the whole field of psychiatric treat- 
ment, and its development in recent years has 
been little short of startling. It is perhaps still 
in its infancy, and as yet there are but few 
standardized procedures, either for the selection 
of candidates for the groups or for the methods 
employed. It has well demonstrated its value in 
various types of situations, including the deviant 
personality types often met with in prison as well 
as the frankly psychotic and neurotic groups. It 
would seem, too, that the specialized type of 
group psychotherapy devised by Dr. Jacob L. 
Moreno and known as psychodrama might be of 
considerable value in dealing with persons in cor- 
rectional institutions. How much this guided 
group interaction is being utilized is not well 
known, although it is safe to say that it is develop- 
ing still rapidly. A survey made by Lloyd W. 
McCorkle!! in 1950 indicated that 39 out of 109 
institutions which replied to his questionnaire 
were utilizing this form, and that none had 
dropped it once they had begun. 

Group psychotherapy has many values. The 
group, of course, preferably should be led by 
someone who is psychiatrically oriented. The aim 
is to persuade the inmate to understand his own 
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motives and his problems, to create a new ego 
ideal and positive reasons for its use. The individ- 
ual member of the group is ready to accept the 


aid of his peers in the group and also the leader 
for guidance. 


Special Institutions 


Dr. H. Michael Rosow!? has reported on the 
program of the Medical Facility of California, at 
Vacaville, a rehabilitative institution in which the 
entire personnel are psychiatrically oriented. 
There, he reports, 65 percent of the inmates par- 
ticipate in group therapy. The program of this 
institution is an interesting example of what can 
be done in developing a rehabilitative atmosphere 
rather than a punitive one. The atmosphere is a 
hopeful one. The custodian’s share in the thera- 
peutic enthusiasm and their relationship to the 
inmates is a positive one. All of the activities are 
educational and therapeutic in design. In this con- 
nection mention should be made of the New 
Jersey Diagnostic Center, in Menlo Park, where 
a similar therapeutic orientation is present and 
where significant success has been recorded. These 
are specialized institutions, as is the Patuxent 
Institution of Maryland, already mentioned, and 
it may well be that more will be organized as time 
goes on and the desirability becomes more evident. 
Certainly there should be special institutions for 
those persons serving sentence who are found to 
be mentally ill, for the sexual deviate, and prob- 
ably for the psychopathic offender. In all of these 
the psychiatrist will have an important part. He 
should, however, have an important role in the 
administration of correctional institutions in gen- 
eral. Not only can he be of aid in the general dis- 
ciplinary organization and atmosphere of the 
institution but his reports should be used by the 
paroling authorities. The value of the indetermi- 
nate sentence has been generally accepted since 
it was instituted nearly 80 years ago and with 
psychiatric assistance it can become an even more 
useful tool of rehabilitation. The development of 
Youth Authorities, and of the California Adult 
Authority are striking illustrations. 

With the development of broader concepts of 
what constitutes criminal responsibility, as ex- 
emplified by the Durham Rule in the District of 
Columbia, we may expect that a somewhat larger 
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proportion of offenders will be sent to mental 
hospitals rather than to prison. This would appear 
to be a trend which we may expect to develop 
further in the next generation. However, perhaps 
rather than depending on a broader definition of 
criminal irresponsibility there should be greater 
elasticity in the dealings with the prisoner after 
he has reached the institution. “To readjust the 
machinery after the point of conviction to the 
end that mental disorder which is not sufficient 
for an acquittal may result in treatment other 
than that provided for persons who are not 
mentally disordered.” In this adjustment of the 
machinery the psychiatrist can play an important 
part. 


Progress Is Being Made 


As we look back over the evolution of correc- 
tional administration we see that progress has 
been made in the line of individualization. Much 
of this has been due to the activity of psychia- 
trists, and much of it in turn has made for a more 
ready acceptance of the services of psychiatrists 
and of the ancillary disciplines, such as psychology 
and social work. There have been and there are 
obstacles to further development but there is 
every reason to be confident that these obstacles 
will be gradually overcome. Ultimately, we may 
be so fortunate as to achieve the goal of a treat- 
ment tribunal as proposed over 100 years ago by 
Wharton and Stillé, and more recently by Sheldon 
Glueck and others. In such a program the psychi- 
atrist would be indispensable. In the meantime, 
the possibilities of research into criminal psycho- 
dynamics are great. Dr. Ben Karpman and Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, Jr. should be mentioned in this 
field. In 1918 Dr. Bernard Glueck, Sr. wrote that 
the psychiatric study of the criminal should supply 
(1) the definition from the psychiatric standpoint 
of the type of problem; (2) a scientific analysis of 
the various causative factors operative in the 
problem; and (3) an outline of the most promis- 
ing type of treatment for the needs of social 
security and the prisoner’s reclamation.'!? These 
aims are as sound today as they were 40 years 
ago and at least somewhat nearer to realization. 
The psychiatrist has a role in the treatment of 
the offender, both in the detection of mental 
illness and personality disorders, their treatment, 
and the development of a more favorable climate 
for the prisoner’s rehabilitation and restoration 
to society. 


The Man Who Waits in Between 


By WILLIAM R. COZART* 


tell him that his life need not come to a 

standstill? It has. That time need not 
hang heavy on his hands? It does. That the prison 
need not become his whole world? It is. 

What do you finally tell a man in prison?... 
This man whose cell is a reminder that he is re- 
quired to answer what he has made of himself. 
This man whose shoulders ache under the weight 
of an unalterable past. This man whose glance may 
not auite look you in the eye because he cannot yet 
look himseif in the face. 

What word do you finally bring to this man— 
now that you have classified him on your IBM, 
analysed his psychological sicknesses, dissected his 
behavioral patterns, and determined the shaping 
forces of his environment? Does his life still 
matter? Agreed: it does. But what do you tell him 
about himself that will make the world his home 
again, his future fresh and new? 

These are painful and perplexing questions and 
give the lie to cheap, easy answers. Answers, 
though, apparently are possible, for every single 
prison and correctional institution now in exist- 
ence embodies, at least implicitly, some kind of 
reply. But, recently, a number of students at Har- 
vard University have been forced to grapple with 
these questions in a new and exciting way. And 
the story of the students’ struggle is the story of 
an opportunity which lies open to any prison 
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*William “Bill” Cozart has had an intimate acquaintance 
with correctional work for the greater part of his life. 
The son of United States Pardon Attorney Reed Cozart, 
former federal probation officer and prison warden, Bill 
has had an unusually fine opportunity to know human be- 
havior in all of its facets and to develop a workable philoso- 

hy for helping those who have come in conflict with the 
aw. For 12 years he lived in the warden’s home of the 
federal penal and correctional institutions at Leavenworth, 
Texarkana, and Seagoville. He got to know first hand the 
prisoners who worked in the warden’s home and on the 
institution grounds. Often he sat in as a silent observer 
- conversations of correctional workers who visited his 
ome. 

A graduate of the University of Texas, where he majored 
in literature and minored in psychology, Bill received his 
Master’s degree from Harvard University in 1960. At 
present he is working for his doctorate in English and 
American Literature and plans to teach. 

Bill was one of nine Harvard students who taught evening 
courses on a voluntary basis, one night a week for 9 
months, at the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Norfolk. In his descriptive account he tells of his dramatic 
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which seeks to utilize the fullest possible methods 
of rehabilitation. 


University Students Serve as Instructors 


In the Cambridge-Boston area, as in most large 
cities, the locai hospitals, schools, mental institu- 
tions, and settlement houses are seriously under- 
staffed. As early as 1900 steps were taken to meet 
this problem with the establishment of the Phillips 
Brooks House as an instrument for mobilizing stu- 
dent social work at Harvard. In the years that 
followed, numerous committees were created 
through which Harvard students could volunteer 
to help these understaffed agencies undertake new 
programs or improve existing ones. One of the 
most extraordinary recent developments in the 
work of Phillips Brooks House has been its Prison 
Instructors Committee. This Committee actually 
sends college students behind the walls of neigh- 
boring state correctional institutions to teach 
a variety of courses to the inmate population. The 
results have been overwhelmingly favorable, both 
among prison authorities and inmates, and among 
the student teachers themselves. 

The creation of this Committee has triggered a 
lively discussion in both the academic world and 
society in general concerning the philosophy of 
prison work itself. The points of view of Mr. 
Citizen run to extremes and might be labelled 
“liberal” and “conservative”: 

The Liberal: “Let’s begin by agreeing that 
capital punishment is an irresponsible denial of 
life. It denies a man the possibility of becoming 
anything other than what he is. Killing him does 
not help him. It just snuffs out a future that 
could make him into a new man; it just satisfies 
the public’s thirst for vengeance. Moreover, one 
cannot demonstrate that capital punishment has 
measurably reduced the number of offenders. Not 
severity, but certainty of punishment is the best 
deterrent to crime. 

“Just as a sudden execution is indefensible, 
so a prison sentence must not become a prolonged 
execution, a kind of living death. A man is sent 
to prison as punishment, not for punishment. 
While he is there, the prison’s program of reha- 
bilitation must offer him the chance to become a 
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better man. The prisoner’s opportunity for a liber- 
al education, as offered by the Harvard student 
teachers, is a great step in this direction.” 

The Conservative: “Well! So we now have 
prisoners taking courses in psychology and music 
appreciation! What are they going to have next— 
air conditioned cells and swimming pools? A fine 
way for a man to pay his debt to society: making 
society go in debt with all this pampering! 

“Besides, what do these wet-behind-the-ears 
Harvard men, with their high-sounding theories, 
know about the real world, the world of crime and 
murder? Do they really expect their prisoner- 
students to take them seriously? Anyone knows 
that the only reason an inmate takes a course is 
just to get out of his cell!” 

So the conflict rages, and will continue. Mean- 
while, one might ask the student teachers them- 
selves for their reactions to teaching in prison. 


Inmates Were Friendly and Receptive 


Paul R., graduate student in economics: “It is 
true that an inmate can sign up for a course just 
to escape the boredom of his room, but his usual 
motivation is primarily academic. Most inmates 
have an amazing respect for education. Many feel 
that if once they had taken advantage of their own 
schooling, their lives might have turned out dif- 
ferently.” Paul, who also teaches an undergrad- 
uate section at Harvard, often comments that 
inmates are more genuinely interested in their 
subjects than ordinary college students. 

Frank L., a senior in English at Harvard: 
“Again and again these men show their surprise 
that someone is willing to take an interest in them. 
They have a general feeling of lonely hopelessness, 
and coming to class helps fill their need for com- 
panionship and meaning.” 

My own experience was with a class in psychol- 
ogy at the Norfolk, Massachusetts, Correctional 
Institution. For 9 months, eight other Harvard 
University students and I taught there one evening 
a week, offering courses in psychology, philosophy, 
science, music appreciation, art, higher mathe- 
matics, creative writing, Spanish and Russian. 
Having had no experience in prison work, we 
arrived for our first night of classes with some 
misgiving. In fact, The Colony, the inmate publi- 
cation at Norfork, described us in this way: 

“The college student teachers entered their 
prison classrooms as warily as if entering the 
cages of wild animals, their opinions of inmates 
pre-formed by screaming headlines and overly- 


lurid gangbuster-type radio and TV melodramas, 
They were unanimously astonished to discover 
that most convicts just did not fit these descrip. 
tions.” 

This was true. We found the inmates, on the 
whole, friendly and receptive. Classes were kept 
small and informal. Mine, for example, was 
limited to eight students, and thus could be con- 
ducted on a seminar basis with a minimum of 
lecture. The ages ran from 18 to 65. Two were 
college graduates; three had never completed 
the eighth grade. Nevertheless, all were equal to 
(and insisted upon) a course in psychology which 
was as rigorous as college level. 

Reading assignments were kept flexible. Those 
who were able (about half of the class) read 
deeply into the works of the most creative minds 
in depth psychology—Freud, Adler, Jung, Fromm, 
and Binswanger. For the others, a series of select- 
ed passages was assigned as a minimum reading 
requirement. All, however, read far beyond the 
minimum assignment, and seemed hungry for 
more and more books. Many books were accessible, 
thanks to the generosity of the Boston Public 
Library, which lent several copies of each text 
for an almost unlimited period of use. 


Carrying on a Dialogue With the Printed Page 


The weekly discussions ran an hour and a half 
in length and were always lively—and often 
heated. Most difficult, though, was the problem of 
training each student to read a book on his own, 
to carry on his own dialogue with the printed page. 
Inmates, as most college students, tend to feel that 
if something is in print it must be sacred, and 
one disagrees with the text at his own risk. To 
encourage an inmate’s own individual reflection, 
we used the technique of “reading reports.” After 
each reading assignment, each student turned in 
a reading report which included two sections: 
(1) a summary paragraph of what the writer 
had said, which indicated whether or not the 
student had grasped the structure of his thought; 
and (2) an original paragraph by the student, 
which took issue with the writer’s point of view 
and stimulated the student’s forming his own 
opinions. In this second section a student would 
frequently appropriate what the reading meant 
to his own life situation. For example, here is 
one inmate’s response to an assigned article on 
the problem of anxiety and fear: 

“In the anxiety about any special situation, 
a man also confronts his anxiety over the general 
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human situation. My problem is not merely to 
understand what it means to be man in prison, 
but what it means to be man in the world. And 
the world for me, even my prison world, is a 
place of precariousness, uncertainty, uneasiness— 
a place where there seems to be no bottom to 
things. Because the world is this way, and because 
I am an anxious man, I strive to establish objects 
for my fear: this particular guard, the parole 
board, a distressing letter from my wife. At least 
these are worries you can put your finger on, and 
are not the vague, shapeless dread that you sense 
lies behind the mirror when you shave in the 
morning—the dread that makes you feel, ‘here 
it is, another day of nothing.’ ” 

It is doubtful whether many college students, 
after a first reading of the problem of anxiety, 
could have written such a perceptive paragraph. 

The class, of course, had its problems. There 
were personality conflicts between prisoners; 
there was some racial discriminaton on the part 
of the older men. But, throughout the year, it was 
amazing to watch the way the men began to listen 
to each other’s opinions and take each other seri- 
ously ; to watch an old man’s face light up as he 
read Browning for the first time and discovered 
that old age need not be a curse; to hear a teenager 
who was about to be paroled tell of his decision 
not to rejoin the gang but to make a fresh start 
on his own. 

Perhaps the most any teacher can ever do is to 
open doors through which a person may come to 
discover the meaning of his own life. In any case, 
the Harvard student teachers came to feel that, 
in the course of the year, doors were opened—some 
slowly, some painfully—but far wider than before. 
And this raised questions for us about the rela- 
tionship between a liberal education and any 
prison’s program of rehabilitation. 


Restoring Man to His Full Humanity 


Surely the fundamental mission of a prison is 
rehabilitation; but what does this word “reha- 
bilitation” really mean? Could it not be defined 
as “the restoring of a man to his full humanness, 
to his capacity to be a whole person”? If so, then 
it is the courts’ role to ask, “Is this man right or 
wrong?’’; but the prison’s primary question is, 
“Why is this man not whole?” A man’s wholeness 
must be the concern of the program of reha- 
bilitation ; for this reason, the prison must provide 
a structure whereby a man may be given insight 


into himself—not merely clinical data, but a new 


perspective on what it means to live as an authen- 
tic human personality. This means that the prison 
must go beyond merely supplying an inmate with 
purposeful work, with recreation for his leisure 
hours, with craft and hobby shops in which he can 
develop his creative skills. These functions of a 
prison are, of course, important; but, taken by 
themselves, they neglect the most crucial dimen- 
sion in any human being: his inner world, the 
world of his hopes and fears, the world of his 
attitudes toward himself, the world of the images 
by which he lives. 

After all, what exactly are correctional institu- 
tions correcting? Are they not correcting a man’s 
false image of himself—the image by which he 
pictures himself as a man who controls life on his 
own terms, who takes whatever he wants without 
concern for the rights of others, who brings terror 
to his fellow man while achieving his own securi- 
ty? Is this not what we mean by a “criminal”: one 
who, out of his distorted image of himself, violates 
the orders of society, because he pictures other 
men as things which must serve him, instead of 
picturing himself as the servant of other men. 
It is upon man’s inner world of images, therefore, 
that the prison’s program must focus; for it is 
the false images, the flaws in a man’s character, 
which a correctional institution must correct. This 
is not naive logic, but a realistic appraisal of the 
nature of man. A man’s ethical actions flow out 
of his interpretation of himself; if his self-inter- 
pretation is distorted, his actions inevitably are 
—as a man thinks in his heart, so he is. 

It is at the point of man’s interpretation of him- 
self that the goals of the prison administrator 
and the goals of a liberal education coincide. For 
education’s mission is to enable a man to discover 
his true self-image and to reject his false one. 
And this is precisely the goal of the prison. Both 
are seeking to restore a man to his full humanity, 
to what Emerson called “an original relation to 
the universe.” If a prison provides a man with 
the opportunity for a liberal education, it can help 
him to sense the vastness of his own life, to picture 
himself not merely as Number 8411 in cell block 
A, but as a unique, unrepeatable individual in the 
cosmic drama of human story. It was out of this 
sense of his own individuality that the teenager 
in my class spoke of his refusal to live in terms 
of the image of the street gang, but to live genu- 
inely as himself. 

This, in part at least, is what we must say to 
the man in prison: that it is possible for him to 
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recover his lost wholeness. He knows that it is 
lost, as he brings to our hands the pieces of a life 
that once held promise. He asks to be made whole 
again; though he may gripe and swear against 
the prison system and its staff and daily routine, 
he is all the time asking to be made whole. It is for 
this he waits. Behind him lies the man he no 
longer is; before him lies the potential man he has 
not yet become. He remains the man in between— 
the man who waits in between—the “No Longer” 
of his past and the “Not Yet” of his future, who 
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waits for the prison to restore him to wholeness, 
to rehabilitate him. And, as we have seen, if the 
prison’s method of rehabilitation includes fre- 
quent courses in the humanities taught by con- 
cerned college students, the man in prison has an 
even greater opportunity to seek and to obtain 
the fullest meaning he can for his own life. It is 
essential that he have this opportunity, not only 
in order to become a better citizen, but because 
it is his human privilege. 


The Probationer’s Job: An Essential 
Factor in His Rehabilitation 


By WALTER EVANS 
U.S. Probation Officer, District of Oregon 


ITHIN RECENT YEARS it has become possi- 
W ble to augment many of our correctional 
agencies with highly trained personnel. 
They have come as a welcome addition to admin- 
istrators who long sought broader professional 
assistance in dealing with twisted personalities. In 
this complex age of specialization, as our staffs be- 
come more diverse and we are privileged to experi- 
ment with new treatment techniques, it becomes 
even more important that we keep basic human 
needs and goals constantly in focus. One of these, 
the necessity of a man being able to support him- 
self and his dependents, deserves more attention 
than it may be receiving. Severe personality handi- 
caps and shy community attitudes present formi- 
dable barriers to the convicted offender. 

Let me tell you about Bob, a young man who 
has fought and, I believe, overcome handicaps 
that would have seemed insurmountable to most 
of us. I met Bobby when I took my first job in the 
field of corrections as a boys supervisor in what 
was known in those days as a detention home. 
He was 8 years old. He had been detained there 
several months and this was not his first visit. 
From probation officers I learned he was an il- 
legitimate child, the product of a rape. His mother 
was very young at the time of his birth and re- 
sponsibility for his upbringing had been assumed 
by his grandmother. She made her living telling 
fortunes—a spiritual medium—in a shack on the 


main street near the edge of town. Among other 
things, she told Bobby he was “inhabited with evil 
spirits.” He ran away time and again. Food, he 
begged or stole. Marbles and other little prize 
possessions he might call his own were filched 
from the five and dime. He was very amenable 
and his responses to any attention and affection 
were a delight to observe. But in temporary insti- 
tutional life the understanding that can be im- 
parted to a waif by a variety of supervisors, 
probation officers, and teachers with whom he has 
only intermittent contact can, at best, be only a 
poor substitute for the warmth and security of 
loving parents. 

As the years passed, our paths crossed several 
times—Bob’s on the road of crime and mine as a 
county probation officer and later as a federal 
probation and parole officer. Bob’s youth was a 
series of foster homes, detention homes, private 
institutions and reformatories, all intermingled; 
then, as soon as he was eligible, prison. I never 
could believe during any of those scattered con- 
tacts I had with him that he continued in a life of 
delinquency as a matter of choice. He was be- 
wildered by everything he found around himself, 
never having known the warm protection, guid- 
ance, and other privileges that usually grace a 
real home. He tried hard each time he was re- 
leased. But whenever the burdens of life became 
too heavy, he would become frightened and, like 
a little child, flee the pressures—usually stealing 
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for survival in the process. Still a spark of de- 
termination to “succeed” continued to flicker. 

During two prison terms Bob studied every 
text on electronics he could find. The last time I 
saw him behind bars was in 1958 at the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Terminal Island, Cali- 
fornia. He said, “Mr. Evans, I believe if I can 
excel in a vocation it will help me to overcome my 
other handicaps.” This gem of insight is now 
becoming reality. 

Bob was released shortly after I saw him. A 
farsighted personnel manager concerned more 
with ability than past record gave Bob a position 
in a large electronics manufacturing concern in 
Southern California. After 2 years, he is still 
there working a night shift and has invented a 
device to overcome a circuit problem that had 
perplexed the company for years. Hoping to own 
his own business some day, he has opened a small 
TV repair shop which he operates during the day. 
Whether he can “make it”? permanently remains 
to be seen. But he has been competing in the free 
world longer this time than on any previous 
occasion. 

It has been said that nothing succeeds like 
success. Bob has gained much needed confidence in 
himself through success in a vocation. He has met 
a young lady through the company’s social activi- 
ties and there is a possibility she may join him in 
building a home! 


Importance of a Sense of Achievement 


Few forces within man possess more potential 
for good than the pride that comes from achieve- 
ment. What probation or parole officer is not in- 
spired when “‘one of his boys makes good’’? Often 
there is the stark realization that this is a sub- 
stantial part of his pay. 

But what of the young man who is not moti- 
vated to gain the type of success more generally 
approved by society—the fellow whose lack of 
healthy developmental experiences brings him to 
regard work only as something to be avoided? 
No research has to be conducted to convince in- 
stitutional personnel that vocational motivation 
is lacking to a high degree in the average youth 
offender. Just as surely as discipline, love, and 
respect need to be instilled when their absence 
has caused a youth to be removed from his home, 
so equally is there need for opportunities for 
success in vocational experiences. This cannot 


always be achieved entirely voluntarily; a child 


cannot learn to swim without being lured into the 
water. Institutions are in a unique position to 
compel these experiences. Probation and parole 
officers can induce these experiences by using 
casework techniques that are inherent within the 
authority of their positions. 

Correctional administrators have come to recog- 
nize, more and more, that vocational success is a 
vital part in the maturation necessary for success- 
ful, law-abiding citizenship. Aptitude tests and 
counseling are becoming universal. Vocational 
training is being expanded in institutions. Special- 
ists in employment placement are being added to 
staffs. Formal agreements have been drawn be- 
tween state correctional and employment place- 
ment agencies. Unions and management are co- 
operating through such devices as trade advisory 
councils. 


Realizing the fundamental importance of a 
man’s ability to be able to support himself and 
his dependents, the California Probation, Parole 
and Correctional Association at its 1960 annual 
conference sponsored a workshop on “Employing 
Clients Effectively.” The purpose of the workshop 
was to bring together qualified persons who could 
provide insight in coping with some of the cur- 
rent practical problems involved in employing 
offenders and make recommendations to correc- 
tional practitioners. Meeting with probation, pa- 
role, and institution personnel were community 
leaders representing industry and labor, personnel 
managers, and California State Employment and 
Apprenticeship agencies. Persons in the correc- 
tional field dealing with vocational training and 
employment placement may be interested in a 
brief discussion of some of the highlights. 


Apprenticeships 


Apprenticeships have been in existence for 
thousands of years. These programs make train- 
ing available for particular types of occupations, 
especially skilled craftsmen. The training period 
is long-term and is provided voluntarily by 
journeymen and employers. The State Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards, which in California 
has an ongoing program of cooperation with cor- 
rectional agencies, encourages employers and 
journeymen to train those interested. Screening 
committees look for above-average learning abil- 
ity in applicants and an attitude that is willing 
to undertake a long period of training. 
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State Employment Offices 


State employment offices are among the most 
valuable job referral resources. These offices 
frequently have a specialist to assist men who 
have been in trouble. In California the State 
Employment Service has a formal written agree- 
ment with the State Department of Corrections 
and Youth Authority regarding testing, place- 
ment, and followup procedures. Good coordination 
in the exchange of information is essential. Em- 
ployment office records are completely confidential. 


Volunteer Employment Counselor 

The Los Angeles County Probation Department 
has been trying a unique experiment. Retiring 
after a most active and successful career of 40 
years in the garment manufacturing business, 
Arthur M. Schoenberg has volunteered his serv- 
ices as an employment counselor. Given a desk 
and telephone in the Metropolitan Area Office 
this man is on duty full time giving free of 
charge the benefit of his many years’ experience 
as an employer. He is able to counsel probationers 
in the various facets of employment placement as 
well as make direct referrals to any one of num- 
erous employer acquaintances he has in the com- 
munity. Perhaps the moral here for those of us 
in the field of corrections is to remember that we 
cannot always be all things to all people—that the 
devotion of a reasonable amount of time to the 
development and utilization of qualified commun- 
ity resources is a very wise investment. 


Labor Unions 

Labor unions are vitally interested in place- 
ment of probationers and parolees. Unions do not 
employ, it must be understood; but they can in- 
tercede with employers. Adequate information 
on skills, training, experience, and criminal rec- 
ords must be furnished. There should be a prompt 
“follow through” by correctional personnel on all 
referrals. Unions prefer to deal with only one 
person in each agency. 

What if an employer states he cannot hire a 
qualified person because he is not a union member? 
In most instances this is an alibi rather than a 
legitimate reason for not hiring. Prospective mem- 
bers are given 30 days, sometimes more, to pay 
initiation fees and dues. 


Security 
Hiring in the defense industry is cloaked with 
the security barrier. Well, it is sometimes less 


security as such and perhaps a bit more of the 
escape mechanism that security provides. It is a 
matter of getting together to establish the neces- 
sary definition. Security is based primarily upon 
loyalty and stability and a record does not neces- 
sarily deny a security clearance. Recent observa- 
tions have shown that the attitude of those 
responsible for such determinations is much more 
enlightened than ever before. Audience should be 
sought with this group with a view toward a 
better understanding of mutual problems—not in 
cases of recidivism where the definition is quite 
obvious, but in the cases that can be justified. 


Bonding 


Generally, there are three types of bonding: 
(1) greatest potential risk—an employee charged 
with direct handling of money; (2) lesser risk 
—an employee in an office dealing with funds but 
not working directly with such himself; and, 
(3) least potential risk—where employee’s work- 
ing environment does not bring him in contact 
with money. 

Inability to be bonded is probably the most 
prevalently abused excuse by employers who 
should simply say “No” if not interested. While 
it is true that it is difficult for a person with a 
record to be bonded and that bonding companies 
are inclined to be arbitrary, it is not an absolute 
impossibility. The best approach in a deserving 
case is through the employer presenting all the 
facts and making a sincere effort to convince the 
bonding company of the merits of the case. 


Making Referrals 


The approach in making a referral has to be a 
completely honest one and it should be a carefully 
documented matter. Lay all of the cards on the 
table. Employers rely pretty heavily upon docu- 
mentation and professional advice in cases in- 
volving physical and mental problems. This docu- 
mented advice should be presented by a person 
especially designated for that purpose. Employ- 
ers prefer to deal with only one individual. 

Probation and parole officers making referrals 
should contact personnel managers more fre- 
quently in individual cases. Better coordination 
could be developed through correctional admin- 
istrators meeting with personnel managers asso- 
ciations. 


How To Apply for a Job 


Most men released from prison do not know 
how to go about applying for a job. The same is 
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frequently true of persons on probation. Correc- 
tional agencies would do well to conduct a course 
of instruction for prisoners before release on such 
subjects as personal appearance, proper dress, 
filling out questionnaires, how to answer questions 
in interviews, and attitudes. A healthy philosophy 
about work is essential. 

An important key in the rehabilitation process 
is the institution vocational training program. 
There must be close cooperation between industry, 
labor, and correctional agencies. Ask the average 
businessman what he knows about institution 
training programs and he will tell you that his 
knowledge ceases at the point where the gates 
clang shut. The only persons competent to know 
what is expected of an employee are those who do 
the hiring. And it is imperative that training be 
designed to fit men to jobs that are in existence 
at the time of release. The opposition on the part 
of industry and labor that prevented vocational 
experiences for prisoners has diminished and 
these groups are more and more coming to realize 
that crime and rehabilitation in the final analysis 
are the responsibility of the community. They 
have a large stake in this problem and the time 
is ripe to call upon them to accept more responsi- 
bility. The initiative must come from those of us 
in corrections. 

Prisoners should be entitled to benefit from 
some of the profits of their labors and where 
prison industries exist, some of those profits can 
be diverted to aid in the development of closer 
liaison with industry and labor. 

Germane to this matter of employment also 
is the ability of the individual to compete on the 
job after placement. Recently a retired California 
industrialist declared that through contacts avail- 


able to him in industry he could place almost any 
man who had the desire to work and the ability 
to maintain a satisfactory relationship with other 
employees. No matter how adept a man’s dex- 
terity, he must possess sufficient emotional stabil- 
ity to enable him to get along with his supervisor 
and fellow workers. Absence of this stability is, 
of course, but a part of the total problem of the 
more seriously maladjusted. The advent of group 
therapy provides a dynamic approach to aiding 
the individual in overcoming this disabling handi- 
cap. But this area of treatment for offenders re- 
mains largely untouched and begs for more 
attention than it is currently receiving. 

Nearly 2,000 years ago it was said ‘Nothing is 
so certain as that the evils of idleness can be 
shaken off by hard work.” The basic needs of man 
do not change; only the conditions under which 
he lives change. His propensities for good or evil 
remain the same. Every man needs to feel that he 
is a valuable, unique, and productive member of 
the society in which he lives. The discovery and 
cultivation of skills, coincident with the develop- 
ment of sound working habits is one of the most 
effective aids in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency and crime. One of our basic goals 
must be to attain a practical means of harnessing 
the constructive energies of all persons committed 
to the care of the state. We must provide the op- 
portunity for each of them to know the pride of 
a job well done. 

The ability to work and the availability of em- 
ployment are essential. If an offender after having 
gone through the correctional process is still un- 
able to support himself legitimately upon release, 
then the sums invested for what we call rehabil- 
itation are not paying good dividends. 


We have too many people who live without 
working, and we have altogether too many who 


work without living. 


—CHARLES R. BROWN 
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Approaching the Instituionalized Female 
Delinquent Through Group Therapy 


By NORMAN G. TOLMAN 
Supervisor of Psychological Services, Girls’ Training School, Adrian, Michigan 


an awareness of the increasing concern about 

delinquency. The problem has been posed 
and, in a scientific society, solutions are expected. 
We are aware that the problem is a multifaceted 
one concerned with prevention, early treatment 
of those youngsters who have become delinquent, 
and continued treatment of the severe, institu- 
tionalized delinquent. With reference to the latter 
aspect of this problem, less seems to be known 
about the treatment of the female delinquent when 
comparisons are made to the number of publi- 
cations dealing with males. 

Observation is propaedeutic to science and 
certainly those of us working in institutions have 
boundless opportunities to make observations. 
Unfortunately, we seem to have less time available 
to organize our observations, much less communi- 
cate them. As brevity of communication has been 
a byproduct of heavy service responsibilities, de- 
scriptions of various treatment methods have often 
carried with them the implication that this or that 
particular method holds promise for being the 
solution to all of our difficulties. With the growing 
awareness of the delinquency problem, there seems 
to be an attending increased regard for group 
therapy. Problem and practice have become asso- 
ciated temporally, leading to the tempting conclu- 
sion that maybe this is the solution. A more reflec- 
tive view would suggest that no one approach is 
likely to hold such promise. 

Lacking fully developed methods of behavioral 
science that can be applied now, it would not be 
totally incorrect to state that, in our present clini- 
cal relationships with the delinquent, we are still 
more artful than scientific; but we need not apolo- 
gize for developing whatever methods seem to 
serve us, as long as we are willing to modify and 
improve upon our methods. 

Many will agree that group therapy appears to 
be useful in working with the delinquent (just as 
it is sometimes indicated with other types of mal- 
adaptive behavior) ; however, few will assert that 


one particular kind of group therapy should be 


Pornewarenes AND CIVIC GROUPS have shown 


uniformly applied in all cases to a certain type of 
population or to certain types of problems. It is 
essential that the treatment process take into ac- 
count such factors as the circumstances under 
which treatment is to be conducted, the degree of 
disturbance of the members and the treatment 
goals to be attempted. The presentation of a 
description of observations on group therapy can 
be of value to others only when some of these 
factors are made clear at the outset; a comparison 
of such factors would allow one to evaluate 
whether the techniques noted here could be help- 
ful or might better be avoided. 


Setting 


The Girls’ Training School at Adrian, Michigan, 
provides for a resident population of over 300 of 
the State’s most severely disturbed adolescent 
girls between the ages of 12 and 19. Girls are 
committed by the court with an indeterminate 
sentence, the average residence being about 16 
months. Environmental milieu is provided by a 
well organized program that employs dedicated 
staff in all divisions. Each girl has a counselor 
who is also primarily responsible for formulating 
a treatment plan and integrating the various 
forms of therapeutic work done by other staff 
members. A very comprehensive diagnostic study 
furnishes psychiatric, psychological, and social 
data before transfers are made from the recep- 
tion cottage; this assists in framing the treatment 
plan in terms of goals to be attempted and methods 
of treatment to be employed. The academic pro- 
gram at the Training School provides for all 
grade levels and a girl may receive a high school 
diploma from the school. Various vocational pro- 
grams are available, one of which (cosmetology) 
provides a state license upon completion of the 
course. 

The residential cottages house between 13 and 
30 girls; each girl is provided with her own room. 
Most of the cottages are “open” in that the doors 
are not locked. While girls are always supervised, 
a certain degree of responsibility is given to them. 
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The Training School has no fence and it is an easy 
matter to truant either during the day or night. 
The factors “holding” most of the girls are the 
program itself and the relationships that they 
have formed with staff. Most girls have truanted 
prior to admission and many would be regarded 
as chronic truants. A few of the cottages are 
“restricted” in that less responsibility is given to 
girls in these cottages. In the most restricted 
cottage, girls remain in their rooms, locked, for the 
greater part of the 24 hour period. Residents of 
this cottage have usually truanted from the cam- 
pus at least once, have attacked staff or other 
residents, or are actively suicidal. Contagion is 
always a possibility within the cottage since the 
residents are so highly emotionally combustible. 
Disturbances are kept to a minimum by the imme- 
diate counseling of an individual who is disturbed. 


Type of Population 


Most of our youngsters have been in difficulty 
for a long period of time and have had repeated 
contacts with the courts prior to commitment. 
They have received services from various clinics, 
hospitals, and detention homes, and thus represent 
the failures of these other agencies inasmuch as 
commitment is considered as a last resort. As a 
result of a waiting list, many girls have been 
retained in detention homes for weeks prior to 
admission. Past offenses range from_ school 
truancy to crimes of violence. In almost all cases 
there has been considerable sexual promiscuity. 
Rarely are girls received who have not been 
involved in a variety of numerous difficulties. 
With the exception of the mentally defective girl, 
who is not eligible for commitment, the Training 
School is unable to exercise selection of types to 
be admitted. Diagnostically, the majority of the 
residents may be viewed as either severe character 
disorders or as psychotics. 


Operational Features 


Group therapy has been carried out with only 
a small proportion of the total residential popula- 
tion. When these programs were initiated a few 
years ago, there was some confusion by both staff 
and residents as to their definition and there were 
occasional references to “crazy class.” Improved 
communication has fostered the acceptance of 
group therapy by staff and girls; consequently, 
the groups are now well supported in a proper 
fashion. No one is “crazy” these days because of 
membership. 


Groups meet once a week, for one hour. Consis- 
tency in the time and place is maintained. Optimal 
group size appears to be five or six, although 
there have been groups larger than this. The 
degree of intensity of treatment that can be pro- 
vided varies inversely with the size of the group. 
This is one of the few obvious facts that can be 
pointed to clearly in group therapy here. Inasmuch 
as society hopes for a completely rehabilitated 
ex-delinquent leaving the institution, staff motiva- 
tion is undoubtedly influenced in the direction of 
providing for a more intensive treatment. 

Girls often have been placed in groups soon 
after admission and have remained in group 
therapy until release from the institution. Attend- 
ance has always been voluntary, but girls must 
attend regularly if they decide to become group 
members. Given the opportunity, girls invariably 
wish to join. While they may resign their member- 
ship at any point, rarely will a participant do 
this. Groups are constructed on the basis of know- 
ledge about each individual girl and consideration 
is given to the kinds of relationships that are likely 
to develop among them. No one is excluded from 
consideration on the basis of her behavior. Some 
attention is paid to intellectual factors in order 
to facilitate communication at the same level. Age 
has not been an influential factor but we have 
given attention to placement on the basis of emo- 
tional maturity. Perhaps this has been an error, 
but since our 13-year-old girls so often have the 
same physical attributes as our 16-year-olds, we 
can easily overlook the chronological age differ- 
ence in view of other factors. While normal 13- 
year-old girls are quite different from normal 
16-year-old girls, this seems to be less true of the 
institutionalized delinquents we serve. 

Most of the observations made here relate to 
groups with girls of at least average intelligence. 
We have not yet done any extensive group therapy 
with extremely primitive personalities. Should 
this be attempted, some different approaches 
would probably be in order. To date, girls with 
severe cortical damage have not been included 
in groups, although we have set no restrictions 
as to their eligibility. 

We emphasize the resident taking responsibility 
for her own attendance. This involves remember- 
ing to secure an excuse slip from the housemother 
before leaving the cottage in the morning of group 
day. Lacking this slip, she would not be released 
from her academic or vocational program later in 


-the day in order to attend the meeting. It has 
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amazed us that there have been very few occasions 
when girls have forgotten to obtain these releases, 
particularly when we consider that the group 
meets only once a week and at the uncommon 
time convenient to the therapist. By contrast, 
normal adolescents frequently overlook appoint- 
ments when not reminded by parents. A further 
responsibility of each girl is her conduct in travel- 
ing across campus unescorted. 


Our Experience With Permissiveness 


In our early experiences with these girls, we 
were disposed by our backgrounds to lean toward 
a nondirective form of group therapy. This, of 
course, was not unstructured, leaderless, or nondi- 
rective in the classical sense, but the therapist did 
attempt to operate in a subtle nonauthoritarian 
role and it was clear that he was committed to 
encourage the inherent potential for growth in 
each resident. To a certain degree, a democratic 
form was employed. It became immediately 
obvious that, with residents this disturbed, the 
approach was unrealistically optimistic, and that 
the therapist would be required to adjust his meth- 
od. Inasmuch as the girls were very fearful of 
their own impulses, they felt constantly threatened 
by a complete loss of control under these nonau- 
thoritarian circumstances. The therapist obviously 
had to represent controls (supply controls for the 
members as these were needed) while at the same 
time establishing an image of himself as a person 
who was warm and keenly interested in helping 
each girl. The gods of permissiveness could no 
longer be worshiped as it was found that greater 
external structure was required. With greater 
strength available to them through the presence 
of the therapist, the girls became less apprehen- 
sive about what they might communicate in the 
groups. They might display their feelings without 
fearing a complete loss of control since the thera- 
pist would set limits or intervene when indicated. 
To take advantage of this arrangement, they now 
must learn to have confidence in the therapist and 
depend upon his judgment. 


Establishing Working Relationships 


The establishment of a working relationship 
with the severely disturbed delinquent individual 
is no easy matter, for such individuals may be 
regarded as emotional cripples, handicapped in 
the give-and-take of these relationships. A high 
level of communication is required, but adolescents 
—and particularly delinquents—are inclined to 


exclude and outgroup adults through the use of 
private jargon. While the therapist might evi- 
dence interest in this jargon, he should perhaps 
use it only when it best reflects the attitude ex- 
pressed at the moment. Even then, he is often 
wise to naively request clarification. For the most 
part, communication using accepted forms is likely 
to foster greater identification with the therapist 
while developing the establishment of some adult 
values. Aside from the formal aspects of communi- 
cation, relationships obtain only under those con- 
ditions where the therapist is able to demonstrate 
his interest in the resident’s welfare and express 
a true regard for her as a person. Initially, these 
relationships are extremely tenuous, of short dura- 
tion, and of minimal intensity. Only by vigorous 
determined action to re-establish and improve 
upon them at each juncture, is any meaningful tie 
assured. These youngsters have been hurt before, 
many, many times. They are understandably re- 
luctant to allow the development of a close rela- 
tionship even in those instances when they might 
be capable of relating. Group therapy often does 
assist, in that a girl observing others experiment- 
ing with the relationship is encouraged to do so 
herself. What might have been impossible alone 
is no longer so overwhelming or threatening in 
view of the attending support of others. It has 
been important for us to recognize that permis- 
siveness is not essential in the relationship. Per- 
missiveness is not always kind; as a result of 
their childhood experiences, many of our girls 
equate permissiveness with rejection. The group 
therapy setting provides an excellent opportunity 
to reflect reality. Our experiences have led us to 
believe that it is essential to reflect reality while 
building relationships, not afterward. 

Adolescent relationships typically appear to be 
very intense. Our resident girls also appear to 
relate intensely to each other at times. However, 
while this may be the appearance, the delinquents’ 
relationships are likely to be quite artificial or 
superficial due to the greater degree of narcissism 
and the greater concern with obtaining only im- 
mediate gratification. 

Stated or implied in almost all forms of group 
therapy is the notion that a respectable degree 
of cohesiveness is of great importance. To a large 
extent, feelings of belongingness, acceptance, and 
respect result from such cohesiveness. With the 
disturbed female delinquent, cohesiveness is very 
difficult to achieve in the group. After all, people 
are inclined not to fully reveal how they feel if 
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others are not really concerned. Our girls seem to 
sense this as a dim awareness through a projec- 
tion of their own feelings. During the early portion 
of a group therapy there is often an unannounced 
contract whereby one girl does not evaluate, 
criticize, or comment about feelings expressed by 
another. The implications of this agreement are 
that, if she does not evaluate or criticize, she will 
not be attacked herself and, thus, this is a safe 
way to behave. When we see that she really cares 
very little about the problems of others anyway, 
these two motives reinforce each other so that she 
prefers to relate meaningfully only to the thera- 
pist. At the same time, she must accept one of 
the customary roles in relationship to other group 
members and she must behave in a manner not 
completely opposed to the delinquent code. Conflict 
results from a desire to profit magically somehow 
from the group—just by being there and becoming 
more friendly with the therapist. At the same 
time, the group’s unwritten agreement brings 
pressure upon each member not to deviate too far 
from the code, not to become “square,” and not to 
do any actual therapeutic work since this might 
be a threat to everyone. It is easy for group thera- 
py with such individuals not to progress much 
beyond this point. 

Inasmuch as these manipulations are self-de- 
feating, the girls may wish to terminate their 
group contact unless they are achieving some other 
kinds of secondary gain from their membership. 
Certainly if the group process bogs down here the 
members quickly become aware that little “‘ther- 
apy” is taking place. Thus the need for obtaining 
a more constructive cohesiveness has become quite 
obvious to us and we see this as one of the most 
difficult aspects about doing group therapy with 
the female adolescent. As we have gained exper- 
ience with various techniques to employ, we have 
been more successful. We have noted that Susie 
can discuss how she thinks Karen really feels, de- 
spite Karen’s defensive efforts. We were pleased to 
find that the girls were actually making observa- 
tions all the time and that they hadn’t missed a 
thing, but they were simply not very comfortable 
about communicating their observations. It is here 
that the therapist’s skills come into use as he ma- 
nipulates and determines the interaction between 
members. Reassurance and encouragement some- 
times are all that are required for a girl to express 
herself once she has achieved the full attention of 


the group. In other cases, she can be drawn out 


through the support of an ally who speaks for 
her and hence necessitates a clarification by her. 


What Approach Is Sensible? 


As to philosophical method, we utilize an analyt- 
ical approach; and, by analytical, we mean an 
interpretive approach. Such interpretation is con- 
sistent with our wishes to reflect reality. The 
psychotherapeutic work is based upon a dynamic 
understanding of present conflicts and defenses 
rather than upon a psychodynamic analysis of the 
past. Some reference must be made to the past, 
but efforts are made not to dwell upon this— 
rather, the past is used chiefly as a broad frame- 
work for dealing with the present. As most of our 
girls have been acting-out their dissatisfaction 
with the past, we see them as living in it to too 
great an extent; we prefer to focus upon what the 
current adaptation might be. We have found it 
desirable to place more emphasis upon the percep- 
tion of the self and, rather than meander through 
the past any more than is necessary, we endeavor 
to work toward the development of a positive 
self-concept. There is little that can be done about 
the destructive and grotesque experiences to which 
our residents have been subjected and there usu- 
ally appears to be little therapeutic advantage to 
calling forth memories of these experiences unless 
they can be used constructively. An attempt is 
made to enhance the self-concept by developing 
greater self-confidence and self-respect. Much of 
our goals seems to be that of bringing our girls 
to feel they may be capable of achieving happiness 
and acceptable satisfaction in spite of their back- 
ground experiences. Our efforts are to assist these 
girls to question “What am I like and how can I 
change?” rather than “How did I get this way?” 
Many professionals will feel this is a very incom- 
plete approach toward effective therapy. It is our 
impression that, once a girl achieves a relatively 
good adjustment, attains comfort, and secures 
some satisfactions, her reflections about her past 
are likely to be softened by her present state of 
integration. Even the normal adolescent is im- 
patient and desires quick solutions to his problems; 
there well may be question as to what degree ex- 
tensive, reintegrative psychoanalytic therapy 
would be appropriate at this age, even if it could 
be provided. We adopt the view that learning to 
cope with current problems and learning to live 
comfortably with others are the most appropriate 
therapeutic goals at this age. 
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Attitudes Motivate 


We have been most impressed with the impor- 
tance of working with our girls’ attitudes. Usually 
we are able to understand how their attitudes 
have developed, but we do not feel that it is essen- 
tial for them always to understand this completely. 
Our concern is with changing these attitudes, 
regardless of how they have come about. The 
relationship appears to be the tool to use; although 
we encourage insight, it is largely limited to 
insight into the present conflicts. While all of the 
girls that we receive at the Training School are 
very disturbed, there are still many degrees of 
disturbance within this extreme. Provided with a 
comprehensive diagnostic understanding of each 
girl following her admission, we often find our- 
selves surprised to observe that the severity of 
pathology is not as highly correlated with success- 
ful treatment as one might expect. Often a girl’s 
attitudes, including her expectations of herself, 
determine her behavior, perhaps more than do the 
actual structural components of the personality. 
Naturally there are some limits. For example, we 
would not expect a very dull girl to excel in school. 
But we are astonished by achievements that never 
would have been anticipated on the basis of the 
limited personality framework with which we 
deal. On the other hand, some of our better inte- 
grated residents fail to demonstrate the control 
we know to be within their capabilities. 

Clearly the attitudes are prime motivators. Our 
attentions are given to the task of dealing with 
the girls’ feelings of futility, despair, and worth- 
lessness and the concomitant self-destructive 
tendencies. Their feelings of uniqueness are invar- 
iably altered as they are able to share their feel- 
ings through the group experience. Once relation- 
ships have been established in the group and the 
members are able to put aside their defenses in 
expressing their true feelings to others, problems 
of resistance become negligible. This is not to 
suggest that there will be no further problems, 
for a basic learning process is still required as a 
girl tests her ability to relate to others, strives for 
the satisfactions which she now acknowledges 
that she desires, and acquires the ability to accept 
some failures without being unrealistically upset. 


Treating With, Not For, Anxiety 
In most forms of therapy, a great deal of atten- 
tion is given to “the problem” of anxiety and what 
to do about it. In many cases it is considered desir- 
able to bring about a reduction of anxiety as soon 


as possible, as tension-reduction may bring about 
a cessation of symptom expression. It is also con- 
sidered desirable to encourage the expression of 
hostility, as hostility—either repressed or sup- 
pressed—is often responsible for symptom de- 
velopment. With the delinquent, we usually need 
not worry about encouraging the expression of 
hostility; rather, we must be concerned with 
immediately taking steps to discourage its expres- 
sion in its present form. As the symptom dis- 
played by most delinquents is some form of 
hostility, it is tempting to infer that an immediate 
reduction of the anxiety will be a solution to the 
problem. One might feel that if we could provide 
the delinquent with an ideal, comfortable environ- 
ment, he would not be anxious. Even if such a 
design would be possible by means of some 
Elysian treatment program, it is likely to be 
highly unrealistic. 

There is reason to believe that the delinquent 
is more troubled by intrapsychic stress than he 
is by the actual external discomforts to which he 
may be exposed. If the delinquent must first be 
taught to face himself, then it is necessary that 
he learn to tolerate anxiety instead of learning 
more about how to avoid it, for this has been his 
endeavor all along. While many therapists are 
made uncomfortable by the presence of anxiety 
(a person who remains anxious may feel he is 
not making progress and may terminate therapy), 
many others will become equally concerned about 
its absence and will be reluctant to accept for 
treatment those individuals who fail to display 
sufficient anxiety about their present adjustment. 
It is logical to assume that we all, at some time, 
will find ourselves in anxiety-provoking situations, 
and most people would agree that it is a good 
thing to be able to endure a normal amount of 
anxiety. Now, in working with the delinquent how 
should this problem of anxiety be handled? 

The severe delinquent is simply unable to tol- 
erate very much anxiety. Typically, when he feels 
anxious, the delinquent escapes, acts-out, seeks 
pleasure, or substitutes thrill-seeking behavior 
(“kicks”) for his present state of subjective 
discomfort. The delinquent feels he must do some- 
thing, often something of a dramatic nature that 
will take his mind off his present concerns. When 
he is not anxious, he is satisfied, he has no pro- 
blems, everything is fine; there is security only 
as long as he is able to effectively deny the exis- 
tence of a problem. Acknowledging meaningful 
concern about anything brings on anxiety. Effec- 
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tive therapy with this type of individual involves 
bringing him to a point where he is able to tolerate 
a greater degree of anxiety. An awareness of this 
must be made a part of the self-concept so that 
he can feel confident to handle problems. We 
have found that anxiety is a necessary ingre- 
dient of the group sessions if they are to be effec- 
tive. While the girls must feel they need not fear 
a complete loss of control over their impulses, 
anxiety within the group stimulates progress. 
Naturally, the girls utilize many defenses to pre- 
vent the development of tension (irrelevant 
gossiping being one to which the female delin- 
quent seems particularly prone). 


Using Anxiety 


In addition to the obvious desirability of afford- 
ing an opportunity for the controlled exposure to 
anxiety with this type of individual, effective 
evaluation of attitudes and of the self-concept 
takes place only in the absence of defensive com- 
placency. In almost all cases our girls feel quite 
uncomfortable in the group therapy sessions; yet 
they continue to desire to attend and do so faith- 
fully. When we at first minimized the anxiety in 
the sessions, we soon found girls wishing to ter- 
minate as they were not “getting anything out of 
the meetings.” 

Recently, we have been experimenting with 
group therapy with girls in our maximum security 
cottage. They are extremely disturbed youngsters 
supposedly unable to tolerate any anxiety. They 
must be escorted to the group meeting room 
from the cottage, they manipulate around the 
program whenever possible, on occasion they 
truant while being escorted, and they are very 
uncomfortable in the group setting (or in any 
group situation). Yet, they all wish to continue 
attending! 

Many of our delinquents would be classified as 
severe character disorders, or personality pat- 
tern or trait disorders. They are the persons often 
considered incapable of experiencing anxiety. 
Perhaps the concepts regarding this, at least for 
these adolescents, require some re-evaluation. 
Since our observations lay emphasis upon the de- 
linquent’s response to anxiety, it is necessary to 
assume that anxiety has been experienced at some 
time. 

The acting-out that attends the increase in 
anxiety in our residents has already been sug- 
gested. Until our girls are able to tolerate this 
increase, it seems they must act-out. While we are 


not unduly disturbed by such releases, we are 
obliged to see that the individual girl is protected 
from harming herself or others. Much of the act- 
ing-out that is observed here on campus is either 
a general manifestation of resistence to, or escape 
from, the total treatment program. Often our res- 
idents have had some form of therapeutic service 
offered to them prior to commitment. Having been 
made anxious by such treatment, they then have 
acted-out to a greater degree and consequently 
were sent to the Training School because of their 
apparent failure to respond to treatment. Train- 
ing schools then can easily find themselves in a 
position where they minimize any form of anxiety- 
provoking treatment in order to achieve a com- 
fortable degree of conformity among the residents. 
If effective treatment has been lacking, we certain- 
ly should not be surprised to find that many indi- 
viduals with a history of behaving nicely in the in- 
stitution will, upon release, almost immediately 
resume their former delinquent pattern. 

Thus, while it would be ridiculous to suggest 
that intensive treatment should be applied only 
within an institutional setting, it appears equally 
incorrect to conclude that no intensive treatment 
should be attempted at this last stage. 

Residents of an institution have their exper- 
iences controlled for them to a greater extent 
than do nonresidents. Thus the amount of anxiety 
to which the individual can be subjected can be 
better regulated. When acting-out does occur, its 
motivation can be explored immediately. Within 
the limits of these opportunities, it would seem 
desirable to allow each individual to learn to 
tolerate as much anxiety as possible, while staff 
remain prepared to cope with the acting-out that 
will occur as this point is approached. At the same 
time we must remain realistic and not provide 
for too great an increment in anxiety at any one 
time. 

Probably acting-out would never be extreme 
if the therapist were perfectly able to gauge 
accurately the amount of anxiety to be provoked 
at any one time. Unfortunately, things are not 
this ideal as the situation is confounded by the 
fluctuating ego resiliency. On one occasion our res- 
ident may surprise us by the amount of anxiety 
that she is able to tolerate, while on another 
occasion she seems relatively unable to tolerate 
it at all. It is to this fluctuation that the therapist 
must be sensitive in order that he not overwhelm 


_ the resident and demolish possibilities of further 


therapeutic gain. A very flexible approach is need- 
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ed as on some days little progress can be made 
while on other days there may be tremendous 
gains. 

In our group therapy sessions we have found 
it desirable for the therapist to come prepared 
with some task, goal, or assignment in mind even 
though the flexible approach will always determine 
when, how, or even if, the particular assignment 
will be used. Many of these devices (e. g., written 
evaluation of self or of someone else, a letter 
received or to be sent to parents, etc.) extend 
beyond the limits of the session the amount of 
time that a girl must give to therapy. Cohesive- 
ness is encouraged as attention is focused upon 
a certain activity or line of thought. Also, many 
of these things seem to be more concrete to the 
girls, giving them an opportunity to anticipate to 
some degree what will be discussed in the next 
group session. Of considerable importance is the 
fact that a girl’s response to such devices provides 
the therapist with cues about the anxiety-tolerance 
point for her at the time. 


Modifications in Design 


By way of summary, it must be emphasized 
that the above approaches have been empirically 
determined on the basis of our observations here 
as we feel the techniques have been of value to 
the particular girls involved. It is not possible to 
extrapolate a conclusion that these same methods 
should be used with all delinquents, with all 
delinquents in institutions, or even with all the 
delinquents within our institution here. Only 
further study will determine to what extent group 
therapy is generally applicable and to what extent 
various alterations and modifications of design 
are indicated. Again, emphasis must be placed 
upon the modification that might be required by 
the therapist, as we have discovered. We have 
moved rather rapidly through different forms 
from ‘“‘You can do or say anything you wish in 
these meetings,” modified to “You can say any- 
thing you wish here,” and then to “You can say 
anything you wish, until I tell you otherwise.” 
One may inquire if this is a rigid, repressive 
structure. We feel it is not rigid inasmuch as this 
structure offers the greatest therapeutic opportu- 
nity that we have seen so far. Also, it is not rigid 


in that we are not absolutely committed to it nor 
would we be unwilling to modify it in any way 
in view of further observation. As we learn more, 
we expect to improve upon our design. 

Those who insist that some of our approaches 
are repressive would be essentially correct from 
a philosophical point of view. However, use of 
some repressive devices need not concern us great- 
ly as long as these measures are of assistance to 
the residents of an institution and not invoked 
simply for the convenience of institutional oper- 
ation. We have found some other approaches to 
be of little or no benefit in working with these 
girls in the group therapy setting, whereas we 
feel that what we are doing now is helpful. And 
it would seem that this should be the test of our 
methodology rather than any particular attach- 
ment to a favorite approach. 


What Is the Solution? 


Our conclusions are not experimentally tested. 
Rather, they have been observationally validated 
and now exist as beliefs on our part. The pure 
scientist would be ill content with such a set of 
circumstances. Yet, in the service-defined institu- 
tion, the imposing need to treat often interferes 
with neat research designs. Many therapists fall 
under this shadow. The effectiveness of various 
forms of therapy is rarely proved and there, in 
the background, hover the questions, did this 
specific individual’s adjustment improve as a 
direct consequence of therapy or was it the result 
of the suggestion that he is receiving therapy and 
thus should improve? Or, again, is the credit due 
to other factors completely apart from any formal- 
ized therapy? 

Most therapists continue to function on the ba- 
sis of belief that the methods they are employing 
are helpful. Ideally they would be able to commu- 
nicate certain hypotheses to those behavioral 
scientists operating in research-defined institu- 
tions, where these hypotheses could be experimen- 
tally tested. In the meantime, in the absence of the 
above ideal interaction of research and service, 
many varied approaches will no doubt continue 
to be held in high regard by therapists as long 
as their design and flexibility lend themselves to 
the particular setting, type of population, and 
treatment goals. 


Skid Row Can Be Eliminated 


By WILLIAM J. PLUNKERT 
Associate Director, The National Council on Alcoholism 


KID ROW as an institution has existed since 
S coionial times. Our treatment of its habitués, 

based on the English Poor Laws, is largely 
punitive. The attitude of the majority group to- 
ward its inhabitants is contemptuous, fearful, and 
rejecting. We spend millions of dollars a year to 
maintain Skid Row and give little attention to the 
possibilities of drastically reducing or eliminating 
it through constructive, humane action. 


The Nature of Skid Row 


We have failed to recognize that Skid Row is 
no longer a dynamic subculture necessary for 
industrial expansion. The dynamic Skid Row of 
the past is now history. The men who manned 
our ships, built our railroads, harvested our grain, 
constructed our buildings, and cut our lumber are 
no longer a force on Skid Row. Unionization and 
automation have altered these occupations, and by 
and large the men who are presently engaged in 
these endeavors are stable citizens and respectable 
family heads. 

A reference to Skid Row usually conjures up 
an image of a floating population. To the contrary, 
80 percent or more of today’s Skid Row inhabit- 
ants are state and local residents, and are no more 
inclined to drift from city to city than those 
marginal families who occupy the furnished rooms 
and apartments in the periphery of Skid Row. 

Skid Row is now largely composed of a residual 
group—the psychologically and physically ill— 
who perform the most menial tasks, frequently 
under poor working conditions and often at sub- 
standard compensation. Most work only occasion- 
ally at casual labor, and many never work at all. 
Some live on pensions so small that there is no 
other place where they could subsist; others are on 
old-age relief and many survive by panhandling 
and occasional petty thefts. 


The Alcoholic on Skid Row 


Alcoholism and problem drinking afflict a large 
proportion of the estimated 500,000 unattached 


1This is an estimate made by the National Council on Alcoholism 
based on reports from several selected cities and projected for the 
Nation. The exact number of men on Skid Row is unknown. 

2Donald J. Bogue and June W. Schusky (comp.), The Homeless 
Man on Skid Row. A research Report on Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Demonstration Project Number 111, 
Relocation Bureau, July 1958, p. 30. 
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homeless men on Skid Rows throughout the United 
States. About 30 to 40 percent, or 150,000 to 200, 
000 of these men are considered alcoholics. Fre- 
quent, excessive drinking is characteristic of 
probably 75 percent of the habitués of Skid Row. 
Some officers of Skid Row agencies estimate that 
this figure may be as high as 90 percent. 

A perusal of police reports in every medium or 
large-sized city in the United States reveals that, 
with a regularity amounting almost to monotony, 
excessive drinking is a factor in 60 to 70 percent 
of all arrests, except those for traffic offenses. 
These arrest figures include men from all socio- 
economic groups. However, the substrata of the 
overall community known as Skid Row accounts 
for a high percentage of these arrests, because of 
the high rate of recidivism among this group. 
Alcoholism unquestionably plays an important 
part in this “revolving door” process. 

A recent study revealed that 32.5 percent of the 
11,926 men on Skid Row in Chicago were consid- 
ered either heavy drinkers or chronic alcoholics.” 
This study is of particular significance because 
of the size of the sample and the thoroughness of 
its approach, in which Skid Row was considered 
as a totality and alcoholism placed in perspective. 
As a result, we have a clearer understanding of 
the part that alcoholism plays in the total Skid 
Row situation. 

An analysis of several studies of Skid Row and 
homeless men reveals the following characteristics 
common to this group: 

1. Approximately 40 percent of the men on Skid 
Row have been married as opposed to about 80 
percent in the general population. 

2. Those who have been married are divorced, 
separated, or have deserted their families. 

3. Skid Row inhabitants are usually employed 
in spot jobs and do not seek steady work. 

4, They avoid group recreation, preferring to be 
alone. 

5. They prefer to drink alone or with others of 
the same sex. 

6. A high percentage—about 89 percent—is 
white. 

7. Most of the men on Skid Row are between 
42 and 65. 


| 
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8. They are predominantly of Irish, French or 
Scandinavian descent. 

9. About half are war veterans. 

The pattern of life of the typical Skid Row 
habitué consists of being arrested and rearrested, 
serving jail sentences, entering and leaving mis- 
sions and hospitals, going on and off relief rolls, 
working at casual employment, and often being 
exploited by mercenary employers. 


Cost of the Problem 


The cost to the community of maintaining Skid 
Row is enormous. In Chicago alone it is estimated 
that the annual expenditure of puvlic funds on 
behalf of Skid Row men amounts to $4,719,948. 
That this figure represents only a part of the 
total expenditure for Skid Row men of the city 
of Chicago is revealed in the following quotation 
from the study by Bogue and Schusky* mentioned 
earlier: 

An additional 15.8 percent of the public funds are 
spent in a dreary business of arresting chronic alcoholic 
men, detaining them overnight in order to turn them 
loose again on the streets the next day, so that they may 
be re-arrested, re-detained and re-released, so that they 
may be re-arrested, etc. This serves only two useful func- 
tions—(1) to protect the drunken man from exposure 
to the elements, and (2) to cull out the ones who are too 
weak, too sick, or too mentally deteriorated to be “turned 
back to pasture” for another day in the taverns. It does 
nothing to help any man to stop drinking. The Referee 
at Monroe Street Court screens one hundred twenty-five 
to two hundred men in less than one-and-a-half hours, 
which gives him between forty-five seconds and one 
minute per “client.” 

In addition to these public expenditures, sizable 
sums are expended on the homeless man on Skid 
Row by eleven private agencies in Chicago. While 
the actual figure is unknown, the cost of staff, 
institutional operation, and services provided by 
these private agencies accounts for significant 
additional expenditures. 

Using Chicago as a yardstick, the total cost to 
the public is an unknown millions of dollars a year 
to maintain this status quo, since rehabilitation 
under present procedures is almost infinitesimal. 


Recovery Potential for the Skid Row Alcoholic 


Drinking is acceptable in our society as a whole, 
but drunkenness is frowned upon. On Skid Row 
both drinking and drunkenness are accepted as 
an integral part of this subculture. A distinction 
needs to be made, however, between the alcoholic 
and the nonalcoholic excessive drinker on Skid 
Row. For the alcoholic, drinking is all important 
and alcohol comes first, even though he must 


3 Bogue and Schusky, op. cit., p. 88. 


deprive himself of food and sleep in a doorway 
or gutter. The nonalcoholic, who may also fre- 
quently drink to drunkenness, will first use his 
available cash to provide food and a place to sleep, 
and then drink. Others on Skid Row drink more 
moderately and some not at all. 

While the difference between the alcoholic and 
the nonalcoholic described above may not be appar- 
ent to the casual observer, it illustrates the compul- 
sive, irrational nature of alcoholism and is signif- 
icant in diagnosis and treatment. If the person 
with alcoholism can understand and accept the 
illness concept of alcoholism and if adequate 
treatment is available, he can learn to live without 
alcohol and recover. Many existing treatment pro- 
grams have demonstrated this. The following are 
some of the outstanding treatment programs now 
in existence where substantial numbers of recov- 
eries from alcoholism by Skid Row men have been 
reported: The Salvation Army men’s social service 
centers in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco and elsewhere; the rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the Long Island Hospital, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Bridgewater, an institution for the 
chronic drunkenness offender of the Prison De- 
partment of the Massachusetts Correctional Insti- 
tution; the Compass Club, a state-supported pro- 
ject for homeless men in New Haven, Connecticut; 
the Men’s Service Center program, Rochester, 
New York; the Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee 
on Skid Row Problems, Detroit, Michigan; the 
Volunteers of America’s Alcoholic Treatment 
Service in Los Angeles and Men’s Rehabilitation 
Program in Baltimore; and the Belmont Reha- 
bilitation Program, a project of the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Department of Public Welfare. 

The treatment programs at the Alex G. Brown 
Memorial Clinic, Mimico, Ontario; the Westches- 
ter County Penitentiary, White Plains, New 
York; the Seattle Police Department Program; 
and the Sheriff’s program in Los Angeles, Calif- 
ornia, are examples of constructive treatment pro- 
grams that are currently being conducted in an 
enforced detention setting. 

The many AA programs in prisons and institu- 
tions throughout the country provide additional 
examples of successful rehabilitation programs 
for the Skid Row alcoholic. 

Despite the demonstrated success of the treat- 
ment programs mentioned here, it would be un- 
realistic to suggest that the recovery rate among 
Skid Row alcoholics is high. Available figures on 
recovery rates vary from 5 to 40 percent. These 
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figures probably do not refiect an accurate picture 
of the potential for recovery of all Skid Row 
habitués since admission to the treatment pro- 
grams is almost always extended to those men who 
demonstrate the highest potential for recovery. 
However, it is significant that those agencies 
which have provided figures on recoveries from 
alcoholism have demonstrated that, when properly 
motivated, the alcoholic on Skid Row can and does 
recover when adequate treatment is available. 


A Comprehensive Community Plan 


Research on Skid Row and its habitués has con- 
sisted largely of sociological studies or reports 
based on empirical observation. Sociologists have 
collected an impressive and invaluable body of 
knowledge on the background and characteristics 
of Skid Row men, but their reports have thus far 
inspired little impetus to effective treatment of 
these individuals. 

Treatment has been undertaken for the most 
part by religion-oriented agencies or by the courts 
through sentences leading to punitive incarcera- 
tion. The needs of the individual in many cases 
have been subordinated to the economic needs of 
the rehabilitation programs. This has been par- 
ticularly true of some salvage processing pro- 
grams. 

To bring about a change in attitude toward the 
Skid Row habitué it must be recognized that Skid 
Row is composed largely of men who are emo- 
tionally and physically incapacitated. When this 
is recognized, the primarily religious approach 
to the rehabilitation of the Skid Row man can be 
augmented by a multidisciplinary approach. 
Medicine (psychiatric and physical), psychology, 
social casework, and Alcoholics Anonymous have 
demonstrated that these approaches to the treat- 
ment of alcoholism have much to add to the pre- 
vailing religious conversion approach. David J. 
Myerson’s psychiatrically-oriented program at the 
Long Island Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
others mentioned earlier in this article have 
demonstrated the efficacy of the scientific ap- 
proach to the rehabilitation of Skid Row men. 

Law-enforcement agencies and public institu- 
tions including prisons and jails should be used 
for remedial rather than punitive purposes. Ward- 
en Roberts J. Wright’s experience at the West- 
chester County Penitentiary in New York has 
demonstrated what can be accomplished through 
an enlightened law-enforcement program. 


Needed as a focal point for a comprehensive 
approach to the Skid Row problem in any com- 
munity is a diagnostic center operated by a trained 
staff. This center should be large enough to accom- 
modate a considerable number of men, the exact 
number depending upon the size of the Skid Row 
problem and the determined need in the communi- 
ty. The center should be operated and staffed by 
the department of welfare working in close co- 
operation with the police department. It should 
be quasi-custodial, with custody in this situation 
serving the purpose of retaining the men pending 
and during diagnosis and prognosis. While most 
of the men would be assigned to the center through 
the courts or other legal means, provision should 
be made for the admission of those who volunteer 
for treatment. Because the objectives of this cen- 
ter are limited to diagnosis and prognosis, it 
should be neither a farm nor an industrial center. 
All men would not need to be domiciled at the diag- 
nostic center, but could use the facilities on an out- 
patient basis while residing at existing public or 
private agencies, when this is feasible. 


Skills Required 


The skills needed in a well operated diagnostic 
center include internal medicine, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, casework, sociology, and religion. Treat- 
ment should be initiated at this center and contin- 
ued either at the center or elsewhere, depending 
upon the availability of the type of treatment 
recommended. Immediate needs should be satisfied, 
however, through physical and psychiatric exam- 
ination, psychological testing, individual and 
group psychotherapy, pastoral counseling, AA, 
and casework. 

All community resourses for the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics and other Skid Row habitués should 
be utilized to their fullest potential in those cases 
where the prognosis is favorable. Casework with 
such individuals should be continuous until their 
cases are closed at the satisfactory completion of 
a treatment plan. This plan might be the accept- 
ance by the individual of a shelter workshop pro- 
gram; or rehabilitation through retraining under 
the state rehabilitation program and employment 
secured through a state or private employment 
agency. The plan might also consist of treatment 
for physical disabilities secured, according to 
eligibility, either in a Veteran’s or other public 
hospital; care in a home for the aged; re-establish- 


_ ment with family or other relations; or utilization 


of halfway houses planned especially for alcoholics 
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for that indefinite period when emotional support 
in a permissive group setting is so badly needed. 
These are only a few of the many treatment 
programs that might emerge. 

All diseases have victims who are chronically 
ill and this is equally true of alcoholism. One 
difference between alcoholism and most other dis- 
eases is that if the ingestion of alcohol is pre- 
vented, the individual functions as well as a non- 
alcoholic with similar capacities. With some cases 
of chronic alcoholism, indeterminate protective 
custodial care with periodic review as to the poten- 
tial for recovery may be necessary to keep the 
individual from drinking. These men could form 
the basic operating force of the custodial institu- 
tion. Depending upon past skills and performance, 
they could be used on the institution farm or re- 
pair shop as laborers, truck drivers, cooks, main- 
tenance men, or to perform other needed services. 
The assignment should, of course, be part of a 
carefully developed treatment plan for the indi- 
vidual. This plan should include not only work, 
but occupational and recreational therapy as well. 

The comprehensive plan described here is 
practical, but will require the full cooperation of 
all the community forces involved. Religion, AA, 
group and individual therapy, physical medicine, 
mental and general hospitals, halfway houses, in- 
dividual and group housing facilities, existing 
Skid Row services and correctional institutions 
will all be needed to treat this problem adequately. 
These resourses for treatment now exist. What 
is lacking is a plan to bring about their most effec- 
tive use. 

Intelligent planning based on the needs of the 
individual, the subordination of existing programs 
in the interest of the individual when necessary, 


and coordinated activities based on sound planning 


by all forces now participating in Skid Row pro- 
grams are essential. A comprehensive and con- 
structive program of this kind should cost less 
than is now being spent to maintain this repellent 
blight on our society. Rehabilitation would make 
many of the men on Skid Row self-supporting and 
remove them from the rolls of the multiplicity of 
public and private agencies providing services 
for the human derelicts who are so prevalent in 
our communities today. 

A concerted rehabilitation effort, over a period 
of years, could drastically reduce and possibly 
eliminate Skid Row. 
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In men whom men pronounce as ill I find so much of good- 
ness still. In men whom men pronounce divine, I find so much 
of sin and blot; I hesitate to draw the line between the two, 


when God has not. 


—JOAQUIN MILLER 


Declaration of Principles of the American 
Correctional Association 
(Adopted by the American Congress of Correction at Denver, Colo., 1960) 


PREAMBLE 


The American Congress of Correction, to reaf- 
firm the basic ideals and aspirations of its mem- 
bership, to encourage a more enlightened criminal 
justice in our society, to promote improved prac- 
tices in the treatment of adult and juvenile offen- 
ders, and to rededicate its membership to the high 
purposes stated by its founding leaders in 1870, 
does adopt this revised Declaration of Principles. 


Principle I. The prevention and control of 
crime and delinquency are urgent challenges to the 
social sciences. The growing body of scientific 
knowledge, coupled with the practical wisdom 
and skill of those professionally engaged in socie- 
ty’s struggle with the problem of criminality, pro- 
vide the soundest basis for effective action. 


Principle II. The forces for the prevention 
and control of crime and delinquency ultimately 
must find their strength from the constructive 
qualities of the society itself. The properly func- 
tioning basic institutions—such as the family, 
the school and the church, as well as the economic 
and political institutions—and a society united 
in the pursuit of worthwhile goals are the best 
guarantees against crime and delinquency. The 
willingness of the society to maintain a rationally 
organized and properly financed system of correc- 
tions, directed toward the reclamation of criminals 
and juvenile delinquents, is a prerequisite of 
effective control. 


Principle III. Both punishment and correc- 
tion are at present our methods of preventing 
and controlling crime and delinquency. Further 
improvement and expansion of the correctional 
methods should be the generally accepted goal, 
fully in line with the spirit of the penal reform 


This is the first revision of the Declaration of Principles 
of the American Correctional Association (formerly the 
American Prison Association) since 1930. Members of the 
Committee on Revision were Professor of Sociology Peter 
P. Lejins of the University of Maryland, chairman; Richard 
A. McGee, director of corrections, State of California; and 
Benjamin Frank, Ph.D., chief of research and statistics, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. E. R. Cass is general secretary 
of the American Correctional Association, 135 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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of the past century and our current correctional 
progress. 


Principle IV. Traditionally, violators of the 
criminal law have been differentiated into those 
who are mentally sick and should be handled as 
such and those who are considered criminally 
responsible. The best legal and psychiatric know- 
ledge should be employed to define this distinction. 


Principle V. Until the guilt of the suspected 
offender has been established in the course of due 
process of law, he should be considered innocent 
and his rights as a free citizen should be respected, 
except for such restraints as are indispensable 
to insure the proper investigation and trial. 


Principle VI. If, as a result of a miscarriage 
of justice, an individual has been made to suffer, 
he should receive reasonable indemnification. 


Principle VII. The correctional facilities, com- 
prising both institutional and non-institutional 
treatment—probation and parole—should be 
planned and organized as an integrated system 
under a central authority responsible for guiding, 
controlling, unifying and vitalizing the whole. 


Principle VIII. The variety of treatment pro- 
grams corresponding to the different needs of 
the offenders suggests a diversification of correc- 
tional institutions resulting in a system of spe- 
cialized institutions so classified and coordinated 
and so organized in staff and program as to meet 
the needs of those offenders who present specific 
problems. The spirit of continued experimentation 
with new types of institutions and agencies which 
show promise of more effective results should be 
encouraged and supported. 


Principle IX. Repeated short sentences im- 
posed for recurring misdemeanors or petty 
offenses, are ineffective, both as means of correc- 
tion and as a punitive deterrent. These sentences 
often are a contributing factor in the career of 
the petty recidivist. An integrated system of 
control by means of special institutional facilities 
and community supervision is essential for the 
solution of this problem. Further research and 
experimentation with agencies and institutions 
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of other than the conventional type offer the 
greatest promise. 


Principle X. The architecture and construc- 
tion of penal and correction institutions should 
be functionally related to the programs to be 
carried on in them. The great variety of existing 
programs, to be further diversified in the future, 
indicates the need for a similar variety and flex- 
ibility of architectural design and type of con- 
struction. The building standards and techno- 
logical advances of the day should be reflected in 
these institutions. The current skepticism about 
inordinately large institutions suggests the desira- 
bility of institutions of moderate size, which may 
be more costly to build and operate, but which 
lend themselves better to the fulfillment of the 
objectives of a good correctional institutional 
program. 


Principle XI. The organization and adminis- 
tration of correctional institutions and agencies 
is one of the more complex areas of public admin- 
istration and deals with one of the most involved 
of social problems. It is essential that the admin- 
istration of the correctional agencies meet the 
highest standards of public administration and 
that all employees be selected in accordance with 
the best available criteria and serve on the basis 
of merit and tenure systems. 


Principle XII. The special and complex pro- 
blems characteristic of criminal and delinquent 
behavior imply the need for suitable personality 
traits and specialized skills on the part of the 
personnel and hence the need for special profes- 
sional education and training of a high standard, 
including pre-service and continued in-service 
training. 

Principle XIII. Correctional institutions and 
agencies can best achieve their goal of rehabilita- 
tion by focusing their attention and resources on 
the complete study and evaluation of the individ- 
ual offender and by following a program of indi- 
vidualized treatment. 


Principle XIV. The sentence or disposition 
determining the treatment for the offender should 
be based on a full consideration of the social and 
personality factors of the particular individual. 

In the many jurisdictions these investigations 
may be made at different levels, so long as the 
essential information is available to the court 
or treatment authority at the time crucial case 
decisions are to be made. 


Principle XV. A _ punitive sentence should 
properly be commensurate with the seriousness 
of the offense and the guilt of the offender. Ine- 
quality of such sentences for the same or similar 
crimes is always experienced as an injustice both 
by the offender and the society. On the other hand, 
the length of the correctional treatment given 
the offender for purposes of rehabilitation depends 
on the circumstances and characteristics of the 
particular offender and may have no relationship 
to the seriousness of the crime committed. In a 
correctionally oriented system of crime control, 
the indeterminate sentence administered by 
qualified personnel offers the best solution. 


Principle XVI. The principles of humanity 
and human diginity to which we subscribe, as 
well as the purposes of rehabilitation require 
that the offenders while under the jurisdiction of 
the law enforcement and correctional agencies, be 
accorded the generally accepted standards of 
decent living and decent human relations. 

Their food, clothing and shelter should not be 
allowed to fall below the generally accepted 
standards, and they should be afforded the con- 
ventional conveniences made possible by our tech- 
nological progress. Their health needs—both phys- 
ical and mental—should be met in accordance 
with the best medical standards. Recreation should 


be recognized as a wholesome element of normal 
life. 


Principle XVII. Religion represents a rich 
resourse in the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of mankind. Especially trained chaplains, religious 
instruction and counseling, together with ade- 
quate facilities for group worship of the inmate’s 
own choice, are essential elements in the program 
of a correctional institution. 


Principle XVIII. Rewards for conformance 
to the highest values of our culture should be 
given precedence over fear of punishment in 
guiding the development of human character in 
correctional systems as well as in society at large. 
Enlightened self-interest must be emphasized and 
made operative at all times. 


Principle XIX. No law, procedure or system 
of correction should deprive any offender of the 
hope and the possibility of his ultimate return 
to full, responsible membership in society. 


Principle XX. Moral forces, organized per- 
suasion and scientific treatment should be relied 
upon in the control and management of offenders, 
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with as little dependence upon physical force as 
possible. 


Principle XXI. The task of evaluating the 
individual offender and developing the most appro- 
priate treatment program must draw upon all the 
available knowledge and professional skill repre- 
sented by sociology, psychology, psychiatry, social 
case work and related disciplines. Specialists and 
technicians from these fields must be welded into 
a diagnostic and treatment team by competent 
administrators, so that the disciplines they re- 
present may become the core of the correctional 
treatment program. 


Principle XXII. To assure the eventual res- 
toration of the offender as an economically self- 
sustaining member of the community, the correc- 
tional program must make available to each inmate 
every opportunity to raise his educational level, 
improve his vocational competence and skills, and 
add to his information meaningful knowledge 
about the world and the society in which he must 
live. 

Principle XXIII. To hold employable offenders 
in correctional institutions without the opportuni- 
ty to engage in productive work is to violate one 
of the essential objectives of rehabilitation. With- 
out in any way exploiting the labor of involuntary 
confinees for financial gain, or unduly interfering 
with free enterprise, it is not only possible but 
imperative that all governmental jurisdictions 
give full cooperation to the establishment of pro- 
ductive work programs with a view to imparting 
acceptable work skills, habits, attitudes and work 
discipline. 

Principle XXiV. Some of the criminal law 
violators who are found by the courts to be crimin- 
ally responsible, but who are abnormal from the 
point of view of the modern disciplines of psychi- 
atry and psychology, are in need of psychotherapy. 
Diagnostic and treatment facilities for such men- 
tally abnormal offenders should be further devel- 
oped at the appropriate stages of the correctional 
process. 

Psychiatric and psychological services should be 
provided for the pre-sentence investigations of 
the courts; out-patient clinics for the use of the 
non-institutional treatment agencies—probation 
and parole; and psychiatric and psychological ser- 
vices within the penal and correctional institu- 
tions, even to the extent of developing special 
institutions for this type of offender. 


Principle XXV. Recent research in the com- 
munity aspects of the institutional populations 
suggests the importance of the group approach 
to the problem of correctional treatment. There 
is a need for more attention to the implications 
of this new method as well as the need to support 
and promote experiments and demonstration proj- 
ects. 


Principle XXVI. The exercise of executive 
clemency in the pardon of criminals is a question 
of great delicacy and difficulty. The use of this 
power should be limited largely to cases of wrong- 
ful conviction, or of excessive sentences constitut- 
ing injustice, or, in rare instances, where extreme 
hardship is involved and executive dispensation is 
warranted. The practice of releasing large num- 
bers of prisoners by executive clemency is gener- 
ally condemned. The use of executive clemency 
or pardon to restore civil rights to a fully reha- 
bilitated person who has established a record of 
responsible living for a period of years is, on the 
other hand, to be commended. 


Principle XXVII. Suitable employment for a 
discharged or paroled offender is one of the major 
factors in his rehabilitation and the regaining of 
his lost position in society. The most forceful ef- 
forts and comprehensive methods should be exer- 
cised to secure such work. An understanding, 
favorable attitude and the participation of organ- 
ized labor and management should be actively 
sought. 


Principle XXVIII. Probation has come to be 
accepted as the most efficient and economical 
method of treatment for a great number of offend- 
ers. To enhance the achievement of the full poten- 
tialities of probation, mandatory exceptions to 
the use of probation with respect to specific crimes 
or to types of offenders should be eliminated from 
the statutes. 

Current research indicates great possibilities 
for developing specific types and degrees of pro- 
bationary supervision adapted to the needs of the 
individual offender. 


Principle XXIX. With a few possible excep- 
tions, all offenders released from correctional 
institutions should be released under parole super- 
vision, and parole should be granted at the earliest 
date consistent with public safety and the needs 
of rehabilitation. Decisions pertaining to an indi- 


_vidual’s parole should be made by a professionally 


competent board. The type and degree of super- 
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vision should be adapted to the needs of the 
individual offender. 


Principle XXX. The collection and publica- 
tion of criminal statistics designed to provide 
information on the extent and nature of crimi- 
nality and juvenile delinquency and on the various 
phases of the correctional process is indispensable 
for the understanding of crime and for the plan- 
ning and evaluation of correctional and preventive 
measures. 

Such statistics are necessary and should be 
developed on the national, state and local levels 
and should consist of statistics of the offenses 
known to the police, arrest statistics, judicial sta- 
tistics, probation, institutional and parole statis- 
tics as well as criminal career records. 


Principle XXXI. Research and the scientific 
study of the problems of juvenile delinquency and 
criminality and of the methods of dealing with 
these are essential prerequisites for progress. 
Through its educational, research and govern- 
mental institutions society should sponsor, finance 
and carry out both basic and applied research in 
this area. The law enforcement and correctional 


institutions and agencies should lend their support, 
take initiative and themselves engage in appro- 
priate research as an indispensable part of their 
effort to improve their performance. 


Principle XXXII. In a democracy the success 
of any public agency, including that of correctional 
institutions and agencies, depends in the final 
analysis on popular support. An adequate financial 
base, emphasis on the adequacy of personnel and, 
in general, insistence on an alert and progressive 
administration in corrections is the responsibilty 
of the public and a function of its enlightened con- 
cern with crime and delinquency problems. 


Principle XXXIII. The correctional process 
has as its aim the re-incorporation of the offender 
into the society as a normal citizen. In the course 
of non-institutional treatment the offender con- 
tinues as a member of the conventional commun- 
ity. In the course of his institutional stay construc- 
tive community contacts should be encouraged. 
The success of the correctional process in all its 
stages can be greatly enhanced by energetic, re- 
sourceful and organized citizen participation. 


Letters to the Editor 


Mr. Hardman Replies 


Mr. Hardman, assistant professor of social work at the 
University of Missouri, writes the following letter in 
reply to several letters to the editor which appeared in 
the March 1961 issue of Federal Probation. The letters 
commented on the viewpoints expressed by Mr. Hardman in 
his article, “The Function of the Probation Officer,” which 
was presented in the September 1960 number of this 
journal.—The Editors 


To THE EDITOR: 


Mrs. Topsiturvi, MSW, is employed to administer a 
$700,000 grant to prevent pellagra in North Mississippi. 
She projects a 7-year program with a three-prong attack: 
Supplementing school lunches with vitamin-rich diet; 
vitamin supplements for preschool ages, distributed by 
traveling nurses; an intensive program of diet education. 
Five northern counties will be served. As the program 
unfolds she finds the school lunches are deficient also in 
protein and vitamins unrelated to pellagra. She begins to 
supplement in this area. The nurses report other diet- 
deficiency diseases on their circuits; they are authorized 
to issue additional vitamins for these. They find many 
children already suffering from long-standing pellagra. 
Treatment is authorized in addition to preventive service. 
The nurses encounter postschool as well as preschool 
children, and service is extended to them. The nurses’ 
routes take them through counties adjoining the original 
five; they request and receive the service, as do also a few 
areas lying in Alabama and Arkansas. Since the problem 
is essentially an economic one of too many children per 


acre, a nurse suggests disseminating family planning 
information. Granted. 

Now comes the judgment day. Long before the proposed 
7 years pass the funds are all spent and the pellagra rate 
is essentially unchanged. What is wrong with this picture? 
Like the belle in Oklahoma, she couldn’t say No! With a 
mother hen complex peculiar to social work, she could not 
pass by a human need when she had the means to serve. 
And this can happen in corrections. 

What, then, determines whether we say No? I reassert 
these two criteria: First, will it help the offender comply 
with the court order? Second, can I do the job better than 
anyone else available? If either of these is answered in the 
negative, I do not perform the respective service. I cannot 
see how these criteria would rule out family counseling 
or group interaction, as Messrs. Porter and Howard imply. 
If these services help my client comply, they meet the 
first criterion; whether we perform them _ ourselves 
depends on what service is available. Professor Prigmore 
of LSU provides a nice example of the above delineation. 
A small delinquent boy had two outstanding problems—a 
punitive, rejecting father and a serious facial scar result- 
ing from a childhood burn. Investigation suggested that 
the father-son relationship was related to the delinquency; 
the disfiguration was not. After a few months in a foster 
home the delinquency cleared up. Question: Should the 
case be dismissed from probation or continued while we 
work cut plastic surgery services? I say, refer him to an 
agency, or to a religious or civic group if no agency 
exists, and close the case. Rationale: We will spend 20 to 
50 hours on a service unrelated to our defined function. 
This means that one boy needing our defined service must 
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get along with none for 20 to 50 weeks. Which boy has 
prior claim to our service? 

I agree with Mr. Olson that rural workers must render 
wider services than urban workers. But a word of caution; 
too often we set out to provide a boy or a group with 
recreation, with vocational placement, or school guidance 
because no agency exists, while surrounded by religious 
and civic groups who spend their time and money on 
bridge and fashion shows. I must integrate potential as 
well as existing resources. vin 

Messrs. Howard and Pilcher suggest that this is a good 
definition for untrained workers. Is this equivalent to say- 
ing that the specialist requires less training than the 
general practitioner? 

Now a word about this painful topic of arrest. Should 
a probation officer ever do it? As with any service, it 
depends on whether it meets our criteria: Does it help him 
comply? Can someone elso do it better? The probation 
order states that in case of violation the offender must be 
brought back before court to reconsider his status. 
He has violated; he knows it and knows we know it. 
Anything short of returning to court is therefore mockery 
and cannot be constructive, therapeutic, or helping to 
comply. To help him, someone must return him. Whether 
arrest is helpful, I believe, is a function of how it is done 
—not of the mere fact of arrest. Arrest is too often a 
traumatic experience, especially when handled unskill- 
fully. If I can reduce the trauma, I should do so. If the 
offender is a thousand miles away, or is racing away in 
a sports car, or is holed up in a stronghold requiring tanks 
or tear gas to dislodge him, then likely someone else can 
do the job better—although I know of a case or two 
where skilled persons were able to “talk him out,” and 
probably saved a life. 

Arrest is also traumatic for the probation officer. I 
believe we resist this job because it is a distasteful, un- 
pleasant experience, and not because a defensible rationale 
directs our behavior. I tried for 7 years to con myself 
into rationalizing that I should never make a pickup. But 
this was an emotionally determined decision, not a rational 
one. Arrest need be punitive only if I make it so; it can 
be a constructive experience if I make it so. I suggest 
that there are few social work tasks requiring more skill. 
I further believe that arrest is more likely to be a helpful 
or harmful experience to the client if I perceive it as 
helpful or harmful. It will at best be a confusing ex- 
perience if I am muddled in my perception. A skilled 
person may take 2 hours making a pickup which police 
would do in 10 minutes. But because of the critical nature 
of the experience the worker may well accomplish more 


than in a dozen office interviews. I deny that it need be 
disruptive of a meaningful relationship. Mr. Long suggests 
that arrest is beneath our professional dignity. Last year 
two local boys of fourteen had wrists broken by a familiar 
twist device during arrest. I do not believe this helps a 
bet to comply, except briefly. I have seen ruptured eye- 
balls, broken skulls, noses, teeth, lips, and ears following 
arrest. It is not beneath my dignity to prevent this. Even 
though the task of making a pickup is distasteful to me, 

I am paid to enhance the client’s welfare, not mine. 

April 13, 1961 DALE G. HARDMAN 

Assistant Professor of Social Work 

University of Missouri 


Why Am I Here? 


To THE EpIToR: 


I have had the opportunity to work with Roger Johnson 
at the Lorain County Detention Home (Elyria, Ohio) in 
the capacity of Chaplain. Roger is fourteen years of: age 
and has written several poems. The one I have included is 
one which I think expresses certain feelings of a delin- 
quent which are seldom heard or considered. 

Would you kindly consider this poem for publication in 
FEDERAL PROBATION? Roger has given his permission to 
have it published, and his parents have consented also. 

April 18, 1961 JAMES L. ZACHARIAS 

Protestant Chaplain 


Wuy Am I HERE? 


If I had to stay here, 

I guess I’d sit and cry, 
Ever since I came here, 
I’ve often wondered why. 


I didn’t rob a bank, 
I didn’t heist a bar, 
I don’t know what I’ve done, 
I didn’t steal a car. 


When I first arrived, 

They locked me in my room, 

And when they finally let me out, 
They handed me a broom. 


Now would you like it here, 

Stranded and alone, 

Oh, I gotta go to court, 

Hope I’m goin’ home. ; 
ROGER JOHNSON 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion—it is easy in 
solitude to live after your own; but the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the world, keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Legislation 


By AUBREY GASQUE 
Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Epitor’s Note: The status of legislation in the 87th 
Congress of interest to probation officers is as follows 
(as of May 1, i961): 


Hazarbous Duty ANNUITIES. 


Ten new bills have been introduced in addition to the 
eight bills reported in the last edition of FEDERAL PRoO- 
BATION. These are: 

H.R. 5281; H.R. 6623; and S. 1320.—To raise the multi- 
plication factor for determining annuities for federal 
employees engaged in hazardous duties from 2 percent to 
2’, percent. (These bills are identical to H.R. 119; H.R. 
155; H.R. 180; H.R. 1052; H.R. 3579; H.R. 3588; H.R. 
3998; and H.R. 3275, previously reported.) 

H.R. 4844 and H.R. 4993 have an additional provision 
that such annuity shall not exceed 80 per centum of the 
average salary. 

H.R. 4926; H.R. 5675; and H.R. 5747 provide that such 
annuity benefits shall be paid from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund. H.R. 5907 contains this provision 
and also the provision that such annuity shall not exceed 
80 per centum of the average salary. 

H.R. 5444.—To provide that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion shall establish schedules of pay differentials for 
irregular or intermittent duty involving unusual physical 
hardship or hazard, and shall be paid only during such 
period. This would not apply to those persons whose posi- 
tion classification takes into account the hazard involved. 

There has been no action on H.R. 2926, amending the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to provide annuities for 
civilian employees engaged in hazardous occupations in 
any branch of the Federal Government. 


PER DIEM INCREASE BILLS. 


H.R. 3279 and S. 470.—To increase the per diem allow- 
ance of employees of the government from $12 to $16 and 
mileage allowance from 10 cents to 12 cents per mile. 
H.R. 3279 includes parking fees. 


H.R. 3279 has been favorably reported by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 


Hearings were held on S. 470 on May 1. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY LEGISLATION. 


S. 279 passed the Senate on April 12, 1961. It provides 
for federal assistance by means of demonstration and 
study projects, training of personnel, technical assistance 
to local communities, and the establishment of a National 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. This bill was 
reported on April 6, 1961, S. Rept. 144. 

S. Rept. 169, a study of juvenile delinquency conducted 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee pursuant to S. Res. 232 
of the 86th Congress, was submitted to the Senate on 
April 18, 1961. 

S. Res. 48, providing for a study of juvenile delinquency 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, was reported to the 
Senate on January 26, 1961 (S. Rept. 11) and passed the 
Senate on January 31. 

There has been no action on H.J. Res. 95 and H.J. Res. 
283, to give the consent of Congress to interstate compacts 
or agreements dealing with juveniles or delinquent juve- 
niles. There has also been no action on S. 656, to establish 
minimum security type institutions for the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. 


PUBLIC DEFENDER LEGISLATION. 


There has been no action on S. 655, providing for a 
public defender in the United States district courts, or 


for compensation of a court appointed attorney, and in- 
cluding the provision that the bill should not impair the 
employment of the services of a legal aid society. There 
has been no action on H.R. 2696 which sets up qualifica- 
tions for public defenders and makes no reference to legal 
aid societies. 

New public defender bills introduced include: 


S. 854.—Similar to S. 655, but also provides for grants 
to legal aid societies. No action. 


S. 1484.—Identical to H.R. 2696, above. No action. 
ORGANIZED CRIME LEGISLATION. 


There has been no action on the following legislation to 
combat organized crime in the United States. 

S. 1653.—To prohibit travel in aid of racketeering 
enterprises. 

S. 1656.—To amend Chapter 50 of Title 18, U.S.C., with 
respect to transmission of bets, wagers and related 
information. 

S. 1665.—To amend Chapter 73 of Title 18, U.S.C., with 
respect to obstruction of investigations and inquiries. 


S. 527 and S. 1657.—To prohibit the interstate transpor- 
tation of wagering paraphernalia. 


S. 1653.—To prohibit transportation of gambling devices. 
WIRETAPPING LEGISLATION. 


Various bills relating to wiretapping and eavesdropping 
are now pending in subcommittee. 


S. 1086.—To authorize interception of certain communi- 
cations in compliance with state law. 


S. 1221.—To regulate eavesdropping. 


S. 1495.—To prohibit wiretapping by persons other than 
duly authorized law-enforcement officers engaged in the 
investigation or prevention of specified categories of 
criminal offenses. 

H.R. 387.—To allow wiretapping by officers of the 
United States with the approval of the Attorney General. 


No action has been taken on the following bills noted in 
the last edition of FEDERAL PROBATION: 


H.R. 3538 and S. 123.—To provide for punishment for 
anyone injuring or threatening to injure officers of the 


United States lawfully discharging the duties of their 
offices. 


H.J. Res. 93—To authorize the Attorney General to 
establish an Institute of Corrections for the training and 
instruction of corrections personnel. 

H.R. 3968.—To provide for the enforcement of support 
orders. 

H.R. 844.—To abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and authorize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. (H.J. Res. 64 proposes a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the death penalty.) 


H.R. 1010.—To provide a formula for guaranteeing a 
minimum increase when an employee is promoted from one 
grade to another. 


S. 74.—To provide for recomputation of annuities where 
persons designated to receive survivor annuities pre- 
decease the annuitant. 

S. 75.—To amend the Civil Service Retirement Act so as 
to eliminate the provisions requiring termination of 
annuities to surviving widows or widowers upon re- 
marriage. 

H.R. 140.—To amend the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that the full amount of any annuity received under 


or 
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the Civil Service Retirement Act shall be excluded from 
gross income. 


Other bills of interest to probation officers that have 
been introduced in the 87th Congress since the last edition 
of FEDERAL PROBATION: 


H.R. 5343.—To provide for setting aside the conviction 
of a youth offender on probation before expiration of the 
maximum term of probation. No action. 


H.R. 4846.—To provide for sentence reduction for time 
spent in custody for want of bail. No action. 


H.R. 468; S. 525; and S. 1383.—To extend the provisions 
of the Fugitive Felon Act to all crimes punishable by a 
year’s imprisonment under the laws of the place from 
which the fugitive flees. No action. 

H.R. 6524—T» provide for a fine or imprisonment or 
both for escape or attempt to escape from the custody of 
the Attorney General by juveniles being held for treatment. 
The second part penalizes those who assist. No action. 

S. 814.—To punish anyone who travels in interstate 
commerce to avoid prosecution for indecent molestation of 
a minor. No action. 

S. 1692.—To grant judicial review of sentences in 
criminal cases. No action. 


H.R. 2883; H.R. 5129; H.R. 5592; and H.R. 6628.—To 
provide for defense of suits against federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor vehicles in the 
scope of their employment. H.R. 2883 was reported on 
April 25, 1961, H. Rept. 297. No further action. 

H.R. 1960 and S. 20.—To provide that a civil action 
against a United States employee acting in his official 
capacity can be brought where the plaintiff resides, where 
the cause of action arose, or where the property concerned 
is located. No action. 

S. 1534.—To strengthen the law with respect to bribery 
and graft. No action. 

H.R. 1783—To provide a cost of living allowance for 
federal employces outside the continental United States. 
No action. 

S. 912.—Omnibus Judgeship Bill. As reported from 
Senate-House conference on May 2, provides for 73 
additional federal judges. 


S. 1662.—To abolish formal terms of court. No action. 


Draft bills providing for qualifications for probation 
officers and for inclusion of probation officers under the 
protection statutes have been transmitted to the Senate 
and the House, but have not yet been introduced. 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN AND JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorneys, Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


THE EpitTors of “Looking at the Law” invite you to submit legal questions and prob- 
lems which concern procedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space 
will permit, they will give their personal counsel. Questions to be answered will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. May a United States commissioner dispose of a case 
against a juvenile under the provisions of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, 18 U.S.C. 5031, et seq.? 

Although such procedure appears to be highly desirable, 
the answer is no. 

The jurisdiction of United States commissioners is 
defined by Section 3401, Title 18 “to try and sentence 
persons committing petty offenses in any place over which 
the Congress has exclusive power to legislate or over which 
the United States has concurrent jurisdiction, and within 
the judicial district for which such commissioner was 
appointed. 

Section 1, Title 18, classifies offenses as: 


“(1) Any offense punishable by death or imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year is a felony. 

(2) Any other offense is a misdemeanor. 

(3) Any misdemeanor, the penalty for which does 
not exceed imprisonment for a period of six months 
or a fine of not more than $500, or both, is a petty 
offense.” 

It therefore follows that a commissioner’s jurisdiction 
is limited to criminal cases. Juvenile delinquency does not 
constitute a criminal offense. See United States v. Borders, 
154 F. Supp. 214, affirmed 256 F. 2d 458; United States v. 
Sprouse, 145 F. Supp. 292. 

Instances where a commissioner may dispose of a case 
against a juvenile are (1) if the Attorney General specifi- 
cally directs that the juvenile be proceeded against as an 
adult, or (2) the juvenile refuses to consent to juvenile 
procedure. It should be noted the juvenile must give his 
written consent to juvenile proceedings after the court 
has fully explained to him his rights and the consequences 
of such consent. See Section 5033, Title 18, U.S. Code. 
This consent must be executed before a district court— 
not a commissioner. 


Therefore, absent the above conditions, a commisioner 
cannot dispose of cases where juveniles are charged with 
petty offenses. 


2. A female juvenile, 17 years of age, is placed on proba- 
tion under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act for the 
period her minority. Under the laws of the state in which 
she resides and was convicted, a female reaches her 
majority at the age of 18 years. How long does the federal 
court retain probation supervision over such juvenile? 

There is no categorical answer to this question. However, 
there seems to be little doubt that Congress in using the 
term “minority” in the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
referred to the period up to 21 years of age, and did not 
intend that the meaning of the term should vary in 
different states. 

At common law both males and females reach their 
majority at the age of 21. (1 Blackstone’s Commentaries 
463; Kent’s Commentaries, Lecture 31) and statutes 
changing the common law are strictly construed. Jones v. 
Jones (C.C.A.,D.C.) 72 F. 2d 829. A legal term, such as 
“minority” which has a definite meaning at common law 
must be interpreted in accordance with its common law 
meaning unless a contrary intent appears. (Henry v. 
United States, 251 U.S. 393). 

Since the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act became 
effective in 1938 there has been no serious challenge to 
the proposition that, regardless of state law as to the age 
at which minority ceases, the word “minority” as used in 
the Act means the period of time under the age of 21 
years. 


3. May a juvenile be prosecuted under criminal procedure 
‘without obtaining permission from the Department of 
Justice? 
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The answer is found in Section 5032, Title 18, U.S. 
Code, which provides: 

“A juvenile alleged to have committed one or more 
acts in violation of a law of the United States not 
punishable by death or life imprisonment, and not 
surrendered to the authorities of a state, shall be pro- 
ceeded against as a juvenile delinquent if he consents 
to such procedure, unless the Attorney General, in 
his discretion, has expressly directed otherwise.” 

It should be noted that a juvenile must be proceeded 
against as an adult if he will not consent to juvenile 
proceedings or he may be so processed if after he makes 
such election the Attorney General overrules this elec- 
tion. The Attorney General has delegated this authority 
to the Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Civil 
Rights Division. In making this determination, the age, 
offense, prior record, and all pertinent facts are considered 
and doubtful cases are usually resolved against the 
authorization of criminal prosecution. 


4. May a person convicted of a misdemeanor be placed on 
probation for a period in excess of 1 year? 


The answer is yes. This question was settled back in 
1929 by Hollandsworth v. United States, 34 F. 2d. 423. 
In that case the court stated “. .. there is no express 
provision of the Probation Act that the term of probation 
must not exceed the maximum period for which a sentence 
of imprisonment may be imposed. Congress expressly 
provided, in Section 1 of the act that the period of pro- 
bation, together with any extension thereof, should not 
exceed five years. Herein is no suggestion that the period 
of probation is limited by the period of maximum 
sentence.” 

The court pointed out that “it may not be possible in 
many cases to test the offender adequately unless he 
remains under surveillance for a longer period than the 
maximum term of imprisonment. From this viewpoint, it 
is in harmony with the intent of Congress and to the 
interests of defendants to hold that there is no restriction 
upon the discretion of the District Courts as to the period 
of probation, except the limitation of 5 years expressly 
provided by the statute.” 

Also, in Mitchem v. United States, 193 F. 2d 55 (1951), 
the court stated: 


“The language of the statute clearly contemplates 
that when imposition or execution of sentence is 
suspended the defendant may be placed on probation 
for such period as the court may fix, not exceeding five 
years. There is no minimum prescribed by the statute 
for the period of probation. Consequently, it may be 
for either a shorter or longer or the same period of 
imprisonment, subject to the above mentioned five- 
year limitation.” 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF PAROLE CHANGES ITS POLICY 
REGARDING ATTORNEY REPRESENTATION 


The United States Board of Parole has recently 
amended its long standing policy of excluding attorneys 
from parole or mandatory release revocation hearings. 
This decision was reached after almost continuous litiga- 
tion for the past 2 years based upon complaints alleging 
that prisoners were entitled to attorney representation 
in these proceedings. 

The Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia was 
the first to rule that in such appearances (under 18 U.S.C. 


Let but the public mind once become thoroughly corrupt, and all 
attempts to secure property, liberty, or life, by mere force of laws 
written on parchment, will be as vain as to put up printed notices in an 


orchard to keep off canker-worms. 
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4207) a prisoner has the right to be represented by 
counsel and must be advised of this right. Robbins y, 
Reed, 269 F. 2d 242. That case followed the same Court’s 
holdings with respect to parole revocation hearings in the 
District of Columbia. Fleming v. Tate, 156 F. 2d 848; 
Moore v. Reid, 246 F. 2d 654. Since that date one district 
court judge in the Eastern District of Michigan followed 
the Robbins case. Canon v. Stucker, (E.D. Mich.), decided 
June 16, 1960. 

On the other hand, the majority of courts which have 
ruled on this question have concluded that a prisoner is 
not entitled to counsel. The leading case for this proposi- 
tion is Washington v. Hagen, decided December 20, 1960, 
where the Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit ruled 
that release on parole or revocation of parole should be 
left in the hands of those charged with the responsibility 
of deciding that question and that there is no place for 
lawyer representation in these matters. District court 
eases reaching the same conclusions are: Lopez vy. 
Madigan, 174 F. Supp. 919 (N.D. Cal., 1959); McCreary 
v. Kenton, 190 F. 2d 689 (D. Conn., 1960); Hoover vy, 
Stucker, (E.D. Mich., September 15, 1960); and Poole v. 
Stevens, 190 F. Supp. 938 (E.D. Mich., 1960). 

However, the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia has also ruled that prisoners can attack their 
revocations by way of declaratory judgments and manda- 
tory injunctions and that these actions should be heard 
in the District of Columbia regardless of where the 
prisoners are confined. Hurley v. Reed, decided February 
2, 1961. The effect of the Hurley case is that the prevail- 
ing law of any particular circuit with respect to this 
problem is valueless since a prisoner can always circum- 
vent the law of that circuit by filing suit in the District of 
Columbia. It seems to us that a natural consequence of 
the Hurley case could well be that any federal prisoner 
who wishes to litigate an adverse administrative decision 
could have his day in court in the District of Columbia. 


CourT RULES PRISONERS ARE ENTITLED TO PRESENT 
VOLUNTARY WITNESSES AT PAROLE REVOCATION 
HEARINGS 


Recently the District Court for the District of Columbia 
ruled that prisoners are entitled to present voluntary 
witnesses at their parole revocation hearings. This ruling 
also upsets another long standing rule of the Parole Board 
which prevented the appearance of live witnesses at these 
hearings. The case is presently pending on appeal. 
Butterworth v. Reed, December 1, 1960. 

We are somewhat concerned with the far-reaching 
effects of this decision. At present the Parole Board 
generally acts upon the probation officer’s report. How- 
ever, in order to controvert the sworn testimony of the 
prisoner’s witnesses, it may be necessary to use evidence 
of equal stature. This could result in requiring probation 
officers to testify at the hearings which, of course, would 
entail considerable expense and disruption to his normal 
duties. It is hoped that this result can be avoided. 

It is to be noted, however, that in its new rules, effective 
January 15, 1961, the Board of Parole has made provision 
to allow attorneys, relatives, or other interested persons 
to appear by appointment before the Board at any time 
when they may be heard. 


—HorRACE MANN 


. may further increase juvenile crime. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“The Correctional System of Ceylon,’ by S. J. Jegasothy 
(October 1960). The correctional system of Ceylon is 
based on that of the United Kingdom. Treatment of adult 
offenders includes imprisonment, fines, death, corporal 
punishment, forfeiture, payment of compensation, release 
of good behavior, probation, and supervision by police. 
Remission of sentence may be earned for good conduct and 
risoners may be “released on license” to be supervised 
= parole officers. Separate juvenile courts work with 
children. A psychiatric service is provided in the prisons, 
the probation, and the child care departments. 

“Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency in 
India,” by R. S. Rastogi (October 1960). India is a vast 
country and provision for juvenile delinquents is at the 
state rather than the national level. While the direction 
taken by the states is essentially similar, there are many 
states which have done little in the implementation of 
programs. In India, juvenile delinquency is the result of 
the structure of society and the glaring contrasts of 
wealth and poverty. Rapid urbanization of the country 
There are five 
reformatory schools, five juvenile jails, “many” borstal 
institutions located in the states, and many remand homes 
(detention). Children’s Acts have provided for the creation 
of juvenile courts with jurisdiction over neglected, desti- 
tute, and uncontrollable juveniles. Probation and after- 
care services are provided by the Children’s Aid Society, 
private agencies, and some by the states and cities, 
particularly Bombay, Madras, New Delhi, and Calcutta. 
Under the Second Five-Year Plan, the government of India 
is assisting the states in establishing institutions and 
probation services relating to juvenile delinquency, crime, 
correction, and the prevention of begging. 


“Corrections in Israel,” by Dr. Zvi Hermon (October 
1960). With slightly over two million people, there are 
1,200 prisoners in Israel. The prison service is adminis- 
tered by a commissioner of prisons assisted by a scientific 
director of the prison service (classification, education, 
medical and social treatment, labor and research) and a 
deputy commissioner in charge of security, personnel, 
finance and supply. Every prisoner is brought to the 
Observation and Classification Center, then sent to one of 
the six prisors. There are in the system six full-time 
physicians, including two psychiatrists, and 28 social 
workers. The Hebrew University of Jerusalem cooperates 
with the prison service by providing social work field 
training and by close cooperation with the “Institute of 
Criminology.” Parole services are handled by private 
aftercare associations. Separate juvenile courts and 
special juvenile police bureaus work with youthful of- 
fenders. Juvenile probation service and adult probation 
oe are separate units within the Ministry of Social 

elfare. 


“Treatment of Offenders in Norway,” by the Norwegian 
Joint Committee On International Social Policy (October 
1960). Persons between 18 and 23 years of age may be 
sent to vocational training schools and insane or mentally 
defective persons may be committed to special institutions. 
Adult offenders are sent to the Ministry of Justice, 
which administers 2 central prisons, 11 regional prisons, 
3 institutions with special treatment, 1 institution for 
mentally defective criminals, 1 for security and preventive 
detention, and 2 establishments for male alcoholics and 
vagrants, in addition to the vocational training school 
for young offenders. About 1,500 prisoners are held in 
Norway. 


“The Criminal Code of the Soviet Union and the Cor- 
rectional Labour Services of the U.S.S.R.: A Short 
Survey,” by Dr. N. D. Durmanov (October 1960). The 
task of Soviet criminal legislation is to protect the social 
and political structure, socialist property, the civil rights, 
and the socialist order and law against criminal attempts. 
Soviet law does not recognize any precedence cases, so no 
Soviet court ever refers to a “similar” case in the practice 
of law, but only to the law as contained in the criminal 
code. Responsibility for dealing with the major part of 
crimes is with the individual republics. There has not 
been a political offense brought to Soviet courts in recent 
years. Crimes are punished only when there has been 
established malicious intention, forethought, or negligence. 
Crime has been declining in recent years in the Soviet 
Union and their jurists unanimously believe that liquida- 
tion of crime is certain as the ultimate consequence of the 
development of communism. 


“The Spanish Penitentiary System,” by Amanico Tomé 
(October 1960). Spain’s traditions in penitentiary matters 
are profoundly Christian beginning in the 11th century, 
and the Spanish temperament is naturally outgoing and 
expansive in all human relations. The four great Spanish 
penologists, Montesinos (1834), Arenal (1820), Salillas 
(1903), and Cadalso (1921) bridged the long and illus- 
trious history of Spanish prisons with the current pro- 
gressive approach. Political and social offenders are 
released when rehabilitation has occurred. The prisons 
have a punitive purpose, a penitential purpose, a correc- 
tional purpose, a social purpose, and they promote the crys- 
tallization of conjugal love. The trained professional work- 
er is like the bed-side physcian in that only he is in a 
position to decide whether or not the patient may resume 
normal life in society. Spain has come closer to reaching 


this treatment philosophy in corrections than other 
nations. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“The Juvenile Court: Its Development and Some Major 
Problems,” by Robert G. Caldwell (January-February 
1961). The author is professor in criminology at the State 
University of Iowa, is a member of the bar of Virginia, 
and is the author of several books. 

In a well-written article, Professor Caldwell, as a 
backdrop for discussion of some of the major problems of 
the juvenile court, goes into the legal roots of the court, 
the historical background of the court, the first juvenile 
court, trends in the juvenile court movement (geographical 
expansion, jurisdictional extension, increase in court’s 
influence), characteristics of the juvenile court, and the 
present status of the juvenile court. The author then asks 
the three following questions, under the general heading 
of “Criticisms of The Juvenile Court”: Has the juvenile 
court dealt effectively with juvenile delinquency? What 
types of cases should be handled by the juvenile court? 
Are the rights of the child and his parents protected in 
the juvenile court? 

Professor Caldwell gives his “Proposals Regarding the 
Court’s Philosophy and Legal Basis.” These proposals 
seem to be logical, sound, and practical. The proposals are 
grouped under major headings and are summarized briefly 
as follows: 

Concerning the “Philosophy of the Court,” Professor 
Caldwell states that the controversy over the juvenile 
court stems from the dual role of attempting to act as a 
court of law and as a social service agency. He proposes 
that the juvenile court is still essentially a court in 
structure, function, and procedure and that efforts should 
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be made to strengthen its true judicial nature and “to 
retain and develop only that part of its social service 
function that is necessary for the administration of 
individualized justice.” It must be recognized that the 
juvenile court emphasizes treatment in a correctional 
process, which means that both treatment and punishment 
are included. 

In his discussion of the “Jurisdiction of the Court’ he 
recommends limiting jurisdiction to delinquency cases 
and in dependency and neglect cases where a decision 
must be made affecting the legal status of a child, his 
custody, or the rights of his parents. All other cases 
should be handled administratively by other agencies. 

Under “Procedure of the Court” the author states that 
proper intake procedure should lead to elimination of 
cases not requiring court or other agencies’ attention and 
should insure referral of necessary cases to other better 
equipped agencies. 

In the last heading, “‘Disposition of Cases,” Dr. Caldwell 
states that the disposition of the case should be made by 
the judge after study and consultation, but not by a 
panel of “experts,” thus allowing the juvenile court to 
be seen in its proper perspective as a court and not as an 
administrative agency. 

“The Criminal Law and the Narcotics Problem,” by 
Donald J. Cantor (January-February 1961). The author 
researches the legal efforts of the fight against illicit 
narcotics. He concludes that the present federal and state 
laws, or any others based on the punitive approach have 
failed and will continue to fail to abolish illegal narcotics 
traffic or reduce it to negligible proportions. Mr. Cantor 
suggests a far-reaching attack by many disciplines on 
the problem and makes suggestions about the role which 


the criminal law can play in the development of a socio- 
medical plan. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


The September-October issue is given over principally 
to the program, activities, entertainment, and personalities 
of the 90th Congress of Correction held at Denver on 
August 30th. 


“Angola,” by Ed Clinton (November-December 1960). 
The author is a staff correspondent of the Baton Rouge 
State Times. He was a member of the committee that 
investigated conditions in the Louisiana State Penitentiary 
in 1951. The reports of this committee stirred the people 
of the state and spurred the officials, particularly Governor 
Robert F. Kennon who was elected in 1952, to remedy 
them. The author has continued his interest in the Peni- 
tentiary and in this article describes, in detail, the horrible 
conditions that existed in 1951. He also outlines the 
dramatic improvements that have been made in recent 
years. He points out that a new building has been erected, 
that qualified personnel, protected by the merit system, 
have been appointed and the modern treatment facilities, 
including medical services, educational opportunities, 
industrial employment, vocational training, religious 
services, and classification have been inaugurated in the 
prison and have been accepted by the prisoners. He par- 
ticularly points out the differences in food services, 
recreational opportunities, and working conditions between 
the situation existing in 1951 and present day conditions. 
He also points out the addition of Alcoholics Anonymous 
chapters, Dale Carnegie courses, and other opportunities 
presented to the prisoners to improve themselves. 

“The Work of a Chaplain in a Correctional Institution,” 
by Reverend George F. McKinney (November-December 
1960). The author is the Catholic chaplain at Sing Sing 
in New York State and has had a considerable number of 
years of experience as a prison chaplain. He points out 
that the chaplain is considered to be a member of the staff 
in the prison and that he must cooperate with all the 


other members of the staff. He also states that the chap- 
lain is responsible for the religious activities and pro- 
grams in the institution and that he should provide the 
appropriate religious services on the appointed days and 
seasons. He shou!d also furnish periodicals and informa- 
tion that would encourage the attendance of the inmates 
at such services. He has an obligation to provide religious 
instruction. He feels that the chaplain can render help to 
the parole authorities by submitting intelligent preparole 
reports and that he also may help the released prisoner by 
maintaining contact with his family and preparing his 
family to accept him upon release. 


The Adjustment Committee,” by Richard W. Nice 
(November-December 1960). Mr. Nice is clinical psy- 
chologist in the New Jersey State Reformatory at Borden- 
town and raises a question whether the adjustment 
committee is an adjunct to treatment or actually interferes 
with treatment in a prison. To find his answer, he received 
reports from the Missouri State Penitentiary, the Federal 
Correctional Institution, Ashland, Ky., the Pennsylvania 
Industrial School, Camp Hill, Pa., the California Medical 
Facility at Vacaville and the Georgia State Prison at 
Reidsville. He studied in detail the replies he received 
from these institutions. It would appear although these 
committees, for the most part, operate to maintain disci- 
pline and usually prescribe some sort of penalty for the 
rules violator, there is considerable evidence that in each 
institution the disciplinary committee is aware of the 
individual behavior problems of the prisoners and attempt 
to assist them in changing their behavior. 


“The Aged Inmate,” by Dr. George F. Baier (March- 
April 1961). The author is chief medical officer at Los 
Padres where he has had an opportunity to observe the 
inmate population of approximately 1,360 ill and aged 
persons. The average age is about 55 and every type of 
disease is found in the population. He gives a very inter- 
esting account of the physical, psychological, and emotional 
changes that take place in persons as they grow older. 
He points out their reactions to treatment and to physical 
change and that persons in charge of this type of inmate 
must be aware of these changes. Some personality changes 
are rapid and others very gradual and often undetected. 
He points out that the older and ill persons need pro- 
grams just as much as the young group and that employ- 
ment and recreation should be available. 


“The ‘Difficult’ Prisoner,” by Joseph R. Brierley (March- 
April 1961). The author is deputy superintendent of the 
State Correctional Institution, Philadelphia, Pa., and has 
had special study in the specific field of detecting and 
handling so-called “difficult”? prisoners. He classifies some 
of the problem cases as the prestige inmate and the 
aggressive homosexual. He points out that many prisoners 
have become problems because of their need for attention. 
He concludes that approximately 10 percent of the prison 
population are problem cases and an effort should be 
made to detect these problems and to help adjust them. He 
feels, however, that custodial control of them should 
receive first attention in order that they will not interfere 
with the treatment of the other 90 percent. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


In the January 1961 issue there are two articles, “The 
Criminal Law and Mentally Abnormal Offenders,” by 
Hermann Mannheim, and “Women Drinkers Admitted to 
Holloway Prison During February 1960,” by Moya 
Woodside. 

The first article on “The Criminal Law and Mentally 
Abnormal Offenders” by Hermann Mannheim was a lec- 
ture delivered on September 6, 1960 at a plenary session 
of the Fourth International Congress of Criminology at 
The Hague. Professor Mannheim spends considerable 


time in defining terms and pointing out the differences 
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between law, psychiatry, and sociology. He points out 
some of the weaknesses that present-day psychiatry has in 
the formulation of definitions in working with the mentally 
abnormal offenders, as well as the difficulties lawyers and 
judges have. He feels that jurists should be given as much 
information as possible over the offender’s mental condi- 
tion and that juries should be properly trained, if the trial 
is conducted before a jury. ; 

He also feels that the progress of the criminal law in 
many countries has become much more discriminating, 
sophisticated, and efficient in dealing with this type of 
problem. He is hopeful that this trend will continue. 

The author then lists a series of eight criticisms of the 
M’Naghten Rules which have had a great deal of publicity 
and controversy over them. He concludes this article with 
the statement that interested people should not produce 
new legislation which permits the application of far- 
reaching measures—in particular, long term detention— 
without first making sure that the desired facilities for 
treatment are actually available. Secondly, he feels there 
should be greater international discussion between lawyers 
and psychiatrists of common problems. Throughout the 
paper, Professor Mannheim mentions recent legislation 
and proposals found in principle European countries. He 
feels that such a program of exchange of ideas has been 
great and fruitful, but that in many instances the estab- 
lishment of such a common meeting ground has not been 
developed. 


“Women Drinkers Admitted to Holloway Prison During 
February 1960,” a Pilot Survey, by Moya: Woodside, was 
published with the consent of the Prison Commissioners. 
Mrs. Woodside is a psychiatric social worker at H. M. 
Prison, Holloway, and was formerly at the York Clinic, 
Guy’s Hospital. Throughout Mrs. Woodside’s paper there 
appears to be a warning note that early study should be 
made of the unstab-e personalities that are later found in 
the prison situation. Her study on the selection of drunken 
women who reach prison was particularly welcome be- 
cause of its objective approach to an issue which has had 
many divergent views from extreme leniency to extreme 
harshness. 

The report was a preliminary inquiry and showed that 
283 women were sent to Holloway Prison in a 12-month 
period from January 1 to December 31, 1959. A small 
pilot survey was undertaken for one month with a view to 
throwing light on the characteristics of women commonly 
referred to in prison as habitual drunkards and then 
assessing their suitability for some kind of treatment. 

The study was then made during February of 1960 
when 26 individuals were admitted to Holloway on charges 
connected with drunkenness. Three women came in a 
second time during the month, two had paid fines and 
left before they could be interviewed, and only one refused 
to cooperate in the survey. The charges on which the 
women were committed were as follows: Drunk, 13; drunk 
and disorderly, 11; larceny, 1; malicious damage, 1. 
Charges were forfeiture of the recognizance, assault, 
breach of probation, prostitution and soliciting, indecency, 
insulting behavior, contempt of court, and wilful damage. 

Mrs. Woodside then shows where the female offenders 
came from and their age and occupation. An interesting 
note is that out of the 26 females interviewed, only three 
were presently married. Five were single, 12 separated, 
3 divorced, and 3 widowed. This is an indication of some 
sort of instability in their marital relationship. Another 
interesting note was that all 26 women had previous 
convictions. 

Intelligence level and state of health is also discussed, 
as well as the type of drink preferred by the members 
involved in the study. 

In discussing the reason for drinking, the women in the 
sample were said to be baffled, amused, inarticulate or 
vague, and those who could express themselves, tended to 
relate the onset of their addiction to the breakup of their 
marriage or some other socially acceptable reason such as 
worry, depression, and loss or lack of a home. The reasons 
listed by the frequency mentioned by 23 women inter- 
viewed were as follows: Marital trouble, 11; homelessness, 
9; depression, 9; loneliness, 6; no work or difficulty in find- 
ing work, 4; “company,” 3; like it, 2. The attitudes toward 


treatment were extremely limited and this goes had not 
had much treatment facilities made available to them. In 
their attitude to the police courts and prison, however, the 
women became quite articulate and expressed their resent- 
ment toward these institutions. An interesting note was 
made on their lodgings—only two of the 26 had a normal 
home and the others were living in furnished rooms. 

The author indicates that it would be inappropriate to 
draw conclusions from the limited evidence of this group. 
However, she feels that there may be a need for some 
long-term institutionalization other than prison work that 
could help this type of offender. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Correctional Problems the Courts Can Help Solve,” by 
James V. Bennett (January 1961). The author, director, 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, points out that our ratio of 
prison population to general population is by far the 
largest in the world: 120 prisoners per 100,000 general 
population (178 prisoners if we include local jails). We 
should remedy this. 

Probation has proved a valuable substitute for imprison- 
ment. It has saved recoverable individuals from the 
damage of prison experience and saved untold millions 
in prison costs. But the use of probation could perhaps 
be increased markedly with safety. In New York State 
only 25 percent of offenders receive probation while in 
Wisconsin as many as 60 percent are so handled. 

The court can avert a possible prison problem during the 
sentencing procedure. An objective explanation of the 
community’s position as to the offender could foster an 
attitude of cooperation; whereas ridicule or invective 
from the bench could send the individual to prison with an 
opposite attitude. 

The courts can help the prisons by remaining mindful 
of the limits of the prison’s services to inmates. For 
example, the availability of psychiatric attention is often 
overestimated. Also in the cases of vagrants and alcoholics 
the prison canrot solve the community situation causally 
responsible for the offender’s plight. But the judge can 
take a measure of leadership in marshalling community 
resources as to the problems of alcoholism and vagrancy. 

Of great importance is consistency of sentencing philo- 
sophy. Extreme variation in sentence length exists among 
the states (eg. forgers average 8 months in South 
Carolina but 3 years in West Virginia). The sentence 
should not be an end in itself, for that would be mere 
retribution: instead it should aim at a balance of deter- 
rence, incapacitation, and correction. 

“Bringing the Classroom into the Courtroom,” by 
Joseph A. Shelly (January 1961). The author, chief proba- 
tion officer, Kings County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., tells that 
during past years students interested in corrections have 
used his office as a field work agency. In arranging this 
the probation cffice first approached all accredited colleges 
in New York to offer their students a lecture series at the 
office and gave the academic qualifications of those staff 
members who would conduct them. A class of 26 students 
resulted. 

The philosophy of probation was explained and the class 
was then addressed as to the steps that go into a presen- 
tence investigation and report. Colored slides were used 
and situations were made more clear by the “role playing” 
of instructors. Techniques of supervision were detailed 
and the handling of typical “special problem” cases was 
discussed. The problem of the alcoholic and the drug 
addict were given a full class meeting each. Appropriate 
motion pictures were used. 

Field trips were made and the students were permitted 
to sit in on staff-client interviews. Both staff and students 
found the experience rewarding. It was found that the 
program had both educational and recruitment value. 
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“The Juvenile Court’s Assumptions About Commitment,” 
by Maurice A. Harmon (January 1961). The author, chief, 
Bureau of Juvenile Rehabilitation, Department of Institu- 
tions, Olympia, Wash., points out that many various 
agencies expect many varying things of juvenile institu- 
tions. It is especially important that the juvenile court 
have an accurate and realistic notion of what can be 
expected of the institution following commitment. = = 

The author sets out 10 responsibilities the institution 
should meet if it is to be properly evaluated by the court 
(and-other interested parties): protection of both the 
child and the community; providing a staff-child relation- 
ship that effects increased emotional maturity; a non- 


solemn, warm atmosphere; good physical care; education;. 


inculcation of work habits; recreation; clinical services as 
to mental health; availability of a chaplain; discipline 
(not as punishment but as a means toward morale and 
mutual respect). 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Autumn 1960 issue of The Prison Journal com- 
prises three articles devoted to research and statistics 
in correction, each of which merits review comment. 

“Research in Corrections,” by Marvin E. Wolfgang, 
Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania; 
President, Pennsylvania Prison Society. This article by 
Sociologist Wolfgang sharply defines the needs and major 
types of reseach, and gives primary emphasis to the role 
of research in relation to correctional administration and 
policy. Concerning academic research and correctional 
administration, the closing sentence of his summary para- 
graph merits quoting: ‘“‘Whatever encouragement can be 
given to develop contacts between persons working in penal 
systems or related fields—whether in administration, in 
direct charge of offenders or in research—should result in 
new developments that might be put to use in evaluating 
and improving the treatment of offenders.” 

“New Commerce Between Academicians and Correc- 
tional Administrators,” by Daniel Glaser, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Illinois. This article 
describes a new type of research in correctional statistics. 
It stems of necessity from demands on correctional 
administrators to justify their budgets to their respective 
legislative bodies in support of special services for cor- 
rectional rehabilitation, which services allegedly reduce 
recidivism. 

The present report by Professor Glaser is from a re- 
search project by the University of Illinois on the 
effectiveness of the Federal Correctional System. This 
project had its inception in the mid-1950’s through the 
mutual interest of Director James V. Bennett of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and of Dr. Francis Sayre. 
Dr. Sayre is a former professor of law at Harvard and 
temporary commissioner of corrections in Massachusetts. 
The movement was formalized in 1958 as a 4-year research 
project of the Ford Foundation and the University of 
Illinois, with the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the 
federal probation and parole services. 

The administration of the project is governed by an 
Advisory Board which receives bimonthly reports and 
meets semiannually. State correctional systems are repre- 
sented on the Board by Richard A. McGee of the California 
Department of Corrections and by Russell G. Oswald of 
the New York soard of Parole. Professor Lloyd E. Ohlin 
of Columbia University represents academic criminology. 
Law and political science are represented by Professors 
Charles Bowman and Phillip Monypenny of the University 
of Illinois. Dr. Sayre is the Advisory Board’s chairman. 

A distinctive feature of this research is that it is not 
limited to studying the offenders and methods of rehabilita- 
tion while in the institution, but it also includes evalua- 
tions after release from the .institution. 


Though this research to date has been of short duration, 
some methodological lessons already are recognized. These 
relate exclusively to the new type of research described 
here, wherein academicians are recruited by correctional 
administrators for evaluative studies for improvement of 
on-going correctional operations. The three observations 
currently available are: 

(1) Because of newness of this kind of research to the 
correctional administrator, the researcher will be under 
pressure to expand the research operation ‘to cover in- 
creasingly more facets of correction, resulting in broadly 
focused projects at the expense of no single component 
project being highly developed. . 

(2) There should be mutual respect for intersharing of 
advisory services from the academician to the correctional 
administrator. Professor Glaser reports the conclusion 
that: “A persistent effort to maintain communication 
between academicians and administrators, with mutual 
suppression of ego-involvement in prior assertions and of 
personal proclivities to muckraking, will prevent the in- 
herent conflicts described here from impairing growth in 
their shared knowledge.” 

(3) This first research project cannot provide solutions 
for all the problems but at best can only determine the 
nature and dimensions of some problems. Demonstration of 
the effectiveness of a proposed solution may require a 
second research project of an entirely different nature, 
usually with advanced planning by the researcher so as 
to yield an unbiased comparison with a controlled situation. 


“Criminal and Correctional Statistics in Pennsylvania: 
1960,” by John G. Yeager, Director of Research and Statis- 
tics, Bureau of Corrections, Pennsylvania Department of 
Justice. Mr. Yeager identifies three types of criminal 
statistics among government agencies. The first and pre- 
ferred type is the “concentric,” where a single, central 
agency is responsible for the collection of criminal and 
correctional statistics. Next, is “fragmented,” where each 
operating criminal or correctional agency collects data 
relative to its activities. The third is a compromise be- 
tween the concentric and fragmented. 

The author laments the fact that Pennsylvania is the 
classic example of a purely fragmented state in its crimi- 
nal research and statistics operations. He discusses the 
several teens which comprise the criminal statis- 
tics in the State of Pennsylvania. He closes the article 
with an expression of hope and a recommendation for a 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics to be established in the 
Department of Justice which will be comprehensive and 
concentric in its method. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Preliminary Experiences of a Pilot Project in Drug 
Addiction,” by Leon Brill (January 1961). The New York 
Demonstration Center was established in 1957 by the 
National Institute of Mental Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. The center was created as an experimental 
program for rehabilitative services to recently cured drug 
addicts by enlisting the interest and services of a number 
of vocational counseling agencies in New York City. 
Selected dischargees from the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky., returning to their home com- 
munity in New York City were referred to the Center. 
Participating agencies were the State Employment 
Service, the City Department of Welfare, and State Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation. Other agencies also 
which have agreed to receive patients on an experimental 
basis are the Department of Hospitals, and all municipal 
mental hygiene clinics and volunteer clinics. 

Patients are carefully screened at the hospital in Lexing- 
ton for referral to the Center, in the hope of experimenting 
with the “best” patients. Most of the referrals were to the 
employment agencies and the welfare department, only a 
few referrals being made to the family agencies and 
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mental hygiene clinics. The report acknowledges that 
traditional casework techniques are not effective for 
persons who have used drugs and that different approaches 
must be developed. After frustrating experiences with the 
clients in keeping appointments, the workers gave up the 
idea of trying to adhere to regular weekly office interviews 
and instead now give casework service on a sporadic or 
crisis basis as the patient may need it. 

Though the article discloses only very limited success 
with the drug patients, the author points out that the 
practitioners in the several service agencies gained con- 
siderable insight into the problems involved in helping 
persons with drug addiction personalities. The workers 
acknowledge a. growing feeling “that institutionalization 
alone cannot provide the answer to the problem facing 
the drug addict, and that rehabilitation must be accom- 
plished in the community.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by CHARLES E. SmiTH, M.D. 


“Implications of a Changing Residential Treatment Pro- 
gram,” Workshop, 1960 (January 1961). This article 
presents a discussion of the residential treatment program 
at the Minnesota Children’s Center in St. Paul. Various 
members of the staff of this Center present their observa- 
tions of the development of the treatment program at 
this workshop which was chaired by Gisela Konopka, who 
serves as social group work consultant to the Center. 

The discussions are opened by Franz X. Kamps, director 
of the Center, who presents the administrator’s viewpoint 
of the treatment program. Mr. Kamps stresses the vital 
importance of interstaff communication in a treatment 
setting. He points out the changing roles of personnel in 
residential treatment centers and their effect on the 
administration of the institution. As emphasis shifts 
from concern over the maintenance of the physical state 
of the institution to concern over the individual treatment 
needs of its inmates, there is a change in the role of per- 
sonnel which must be recognized and supported by the 
administrator if treatment is to be effective. In this 
instance, the staff becomes more concerned with the nature 
of the emotional disturbance existing in their charges 
and with specific methods which they may employ in 
manipulating the behavior of the inmates. Coupled with 
this, the staff must come to a better understanding of its 
own interactions insofar as they may be reflected in their 
handling of the inmates. In substance, as the staff’s under- 
standing of these factors increases, they begin to extend 
their basic housekeeping role so that they become more 
intimately involved in the overall treatment program. 

Dr. Jack V. Wallinga, psychiatric consultant to the 
Center, points out that with these basic changes there has 
also been a change in the kinds of individuals sent to 
treatment centers in that there is a tendency to receive 
more seriously disturbed cases. Effective treatment of 
these more seriously disturbed individuals requires a closer 
interaction between them and the staff. It is no longer 
sufficient for the staff to assume the role of parent 
substitutes. As distance between staff and inmates is 
narrowed, potentialities for meaningful treatment are 
enhanced, though there is increased hazard of troublesome 
emotional involvement to the staff. Psychiatric staff mem- 
bers serve an important function here in helping other 
staff members to deal with conflict situations which may 
arise. As staff members become more comfortable in 
verbalizing their discomforts, their effectiveness in han- 
dling their clients is improved. 

Philip Hovda, formerly a caseworker at the Center, 
describes his experiences as a staff participant. He points 
out that casework services become more effective as staff 
understanding and acceptance of the caseworker grows. 
Mr. Hovda stresses the importance of providing casework 
services to parents of inmates of youngsters in the residen- 
tial treatment center. In those cases where parents live 


some distance from the Center, these important services 
— be provided by caseworkers who are accessible to 
them. 

Gisela Konupka summarizes these discussions, pointing 
out that treatment involves more than simply provision of 
clinical services. Rather, the aim is to provide the individ- 
ual with a total situation which is directed toward his 
growth, providing all of the resources and experiences 
which this requires. In accomplishing this, various mem- 
bers of the professional staff must resolve differences 
which occur in their approach to problems from their own 
specialized viewpoints. As these differences are resolved, 
a more integrated treatment approach will result in which 
the daily group living situation becomes the most impor- 
tant treatment tool. 


“A Re-Evaluation of the Psychodynamics of Fireset- 
ting,” by Irving Kaufman, M.D., Lora W. Heims, Ph.D., 
and David E. Reiser, M.D. (January 1961). In this paper 
the authors present their findings in the study of 30 boys 
who had been referred as firesetters. In a brief introduc- 
tory statement they outline some of the usual explanations 
which have been given for firesetting including the 
symbolic meaning of fire, relationships between firesetting 
and various kinds of psychiatric disorders such as neurosis 
and schizophrenia, and the classical theory of firesetting 
as related to distortions in the sexual impulses. In their 
cases, firesetting was found to occur in most seriously 
disturbed children, almost two-thirds being basically 
schizophrenic. Symptoms commonly occurring in this group 
of youngsters included severe rage reactions, chronic 
overactivity, enuresis, and poor school and home adjust- 
ment. There was a high incidence of disturbance among 
the parents of these children with essentially pathologic 
parent-child relationships. 

The authors postulate that these youngsters resort to 
firesetting as an essentially infantile method of expressing 
deep-seated anxiety. Setting a fire thus becomes a method 
of externalizing anxiety and counteracting feelings of 
helplessness and rejection. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“Hope in a Bitter Teen-Age Tragedy,” by Herbert 
Brean (Life, February 10, 1961). This is an illustrated 
story of Alateen groups composed of young people who 
have alcoholic parents and who meet to discuss ways of 
helping each other. Alateen meetings help members live 
with problems that appear insoluble to them. They are 
encouraged to turn to a “Greater Power” to develop 
understanding and forbearance and an inward calm. 
Even though some Alateen members do not profess any 
particular religious faith, they adopt the Alcoholics 
Anonymous Serenity Prayer and the practice of trying 
to live one day at a time. The meetings also provide 
adolescents with an opportunity to talk out their personal 
problems, attitudes, and habits, and to exchange ideas on 
how to respond to the many perplexing situations that 
arise in a home with an alcohol problem. 

In less than 4 years the Alateen movement has grown 
to 97 registered groups with a total membership of some 
2,000. It is believed that the movement will spread be- 
cause it enables a member to develop depth of understand- 
ing, to share his troubles with fellow sufferers, and to 
overcome embarrassment and self-consciousness. 

“The Treatment of Delinquency,” by Benjamin Spock, 
M.D. (Ladies Home Journal, March 1961). So much has 
been written on juvenile delinquency in general that it 
almost behooves a reviewer to note only the significantly 
new and unique observations or opinions of an observer 
in this field. Although Dr. Spock does not break through 
-with any eye-opening prescriptions, he does place a rather 
noteworthy emphasis on the role of the police officer in 
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delinquency prevention. Recognizing that police officers 
settle about 75 percent of their arrests of juveniles out of 
court, he makes a strong case for better trained and in- 
formed policemen so that they can distinguish between 
the youngster who will respond to a reprimand and who 
should not be given an arrest or court record, and the 
seriously disturbed offender who will require study and 
treatment. In Dr. Spock’s opinion a capable policeman who 
commands respect from young people in a community is 
worth several times his salary “in decreasing the financial 
and emotional costs of today’s delinquency and tomorrow’s 
crime.” If this contention can be substantiated it might 
be a valid argument for better trained and higher paid 
police officers. 

Dr. Spock also makes a strong case for more adequate 
budgets for training schools, recognizing that staff mem- 
bers should not only be unusually mature persons but 
should possess technical skills, have a natural affection 
for and an understanding of young people, an ability to 
bring out the best in each individual, and at the same time 
be a good leader and disciplinarian. Low budgets and 
salaries do not attract well-trained professional workers, 
and with inadequate staffs these schools cannot do the job 
the community expects them to do, thereby throwing the 
responsibility for the training school program squarely 
on the public. This means that a community must be 
aroused sufficiently to accept an increased United Fund 
budget and increased taxation, but it takes a lot of 


convincing argument to persuade taxpayers that they 
save in the long run if criminal] careers are nipped at the 
juvenile level. 


“They Reclaim Men,” by W. J. Granberg, (The Lion, 
April 1961). The Health, Education, and Welfare Com. 
mittee of the Olympia (Washington) Lions Club has 
undertaken the ambitious and challenging project of try- 
ing to help releasees from prisons and reformatories and 
men placed on probation by the court. The 11-member 
committee cooperates with — and probation officers 
accepting only those referred by these men. They consider 
their 50 percent success rate phenomenal but recognize 
that careful screening and selection make such success 
possible. Men beyond middle age with prison records, 
alcoholics, and sex offenders are considered to be poor 
prospects for their program and are usually not accepted 
as referrals. First offenders who commit such crimes as 
auto theft, burglary, and forgery are rated the best 
prospects. 

According to the writer the inmates of Washington’s 
prisons receive little assistance from public and private 
welfare agencies in finding jobs and a statewide commis- 
sion established to aid them has not been a_ success. 
Operation Friendship, as the Lions’ program is called, 
recognizes that one of the biggest problems is developing 
job prospects but also understands that instilling self- 
confidence and providing a new social environment for 
releasees are also responsibilities of the committee. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


Antisocial Aggressive Behavior in Adolescent Boys 


Adolescent Aggression. By Albert Bandura, 
Ph.D., and Richard H. Walters, Ph.D. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1959. Pp. 475. $7.50. 


This book is a description of a study set up to identify 
some of the child training factors and family interrelation- 
ships that contribute to the development of antisocial 
aggressive behavior in adolescent boys. The subjects used 
for the project consisted of one group of 26 boys who had 
a history of repetitive aggressive antisocial behavior and 
another group of 26 who served as controls because they 
had no history of such difficulties. The study was limited 
to boys who had average or above average intelligence, 
who came from legally intact homes, whose parents were 
steadily employed, and who did not live in deteriorated or 
high delinquency neighborhoods. The ages of the subjects 
ranged from 14 to 17 years, with the median age of 16% 
years. Each parent and boy was interviewed using a stand- 
ard set of questions, and the boys were given special pro- 
jective tests; both questionnaires and tests are reproduced 
in the appendices of this book. The statistical analysis of 
the data are given in some detail through the use of many 
tables and charts. There is also considerable space given 
to the reproduction of segments of the interviews, as 
examples of certain types of behavior and attitudes. 

The authors introduced the importance of dependency 
with the proposition that antisocial aggressive behavior 
originates largely from a disturbance of a child’s depend- 
ency relationship to his parents. In the aggressive group 
the boys had been allowed to become dependent on their 
parents but had then been subjected to repeated frustra- 
tions or actual punishment for continuing to seek these 
dependent relationships. Of particular interest were the 
boys’ relationships to their fathers, marked in the aggres- 
sive group by rejection, lack of warmth, and lack of posi- 
tive responses to the boy’s attempts to become emotionally 
dependent on his father. The mothers of the aggressive 
boys were warmer than their husbands but still showed 
more evidence of rejecting and punishing their son’s de- 
pendent strivings than did the control mothers. The ag- 


gressive boys tended to avoid and shy away from all close 
dependent attachments more than the control group. 

The study demonstrated that the parents of the aggres- 
sive group encouraged the expression of aggression out: ide 
the home more than did the parents of the contro! group. 
In the aggressive group there was evidence of inconsist- 
ency in the parents’ handling of aggressive behavior in 
the home, with the mother being permissive and the father 
nonpermissive. The aggressive boys felt more hostility 
and resentment toward their fathers than their mothers, 
or than the control boys did toward their fathers, but 
because of fear the aggressive boys did not express it in 
direct ways. They had instead apparently displaced these 
feelings onto people outside the home, as shown by their 
more direct aggression toward teachers and peers, whereas 
the control boys had learned more indirect and socially 
acceptable ways of expressing their aggression. The au- 
thors’ findings suggested that control of behavior that is 
predominantly based on punishment and the fear of 
punishment (as appeared to be the case in the aggressive 
boys) leads to little modification of the response—aggres- 
sion—but largely affects only the object against which 
the aggression is expressed. Control based on fear of 
guilt feelings (as was seen to be the case in the control 
group) resulted in a modification of the quality of the 
response or aggression. 

Further material illustrated the close association be- 
tween sex and aggression in the minds of the aggressive 
group, while in the control boys heterosexual impluses were 
mostly affiliative in character and stopped short of inter- 
course. The aggressive boys experienced considerably fewer 
guilt feelings and inhibitions in associations with their 
sexual impulses than did the controls. 

In disciplinary practices the parents of the control boys 
employed methods designed to develop internal control 
while the parents of aggressive boys relied more on coer- 
cive methods—toward which these boys were more resent- 
ful and hostile. 


“Of all the methods of correction that were investi- 
gated, only reasoning was associated with parental 
warmth and nurturants and reasoning alone was as- 
sociated with measures of the boys’ guilt. In contrast, 
all other disciplinary measures—physical punishment, 
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deprivation of privileges, ridicule, nagging and scold- 
ing, and withdrawal of love—were associated with 
parental rejection and punitiveness.” 


As was predicted, there was less evidence of guilt feelings 
(remorse, self-criticism, and loss of self-esteem) in the 
aggressive boys than in the control. Although there was 
no difference seen between the groups of mothers, the 
aggressive boys showed less evidence of identification 
with their fathers than did the control boys. 

This book focuses our attention on the importance of 
early family interrelationships. Perhaps, however, more 
attention could have been given to the boys’ unconscious 
communications as revealed in their responses to the inter- 
views. Although most of this book may prove difficult read- 
ing for a nonprofessional audience, the last two chapters 
should be interesting for all those working with antiso- 
cially aggressive adolescents. In these chapters the findings 
of the study are organized and summarized and some treat- 
ment implications are pointed out. One of the more impor- 
tant contributions of this work seems to lie in its bringing 
our attention to the father-child relationship. As the 
authors indicated, over the years we have concentrated on 
the early mother-child relationship, sometimes to the 
exclusion of the other parent. The results of this study 
would seem to indicate that a boy’s relationship to his 
father and, more specifically, a disruption of it in his early 
life is of primary importance in the development of a 
disturbed, antisocially aggressive behavior. 

CrecIL R. CHAMBERLIN, M.D. 

Federal Correctional Institution 

Ashland, Ky. 


Problems of Youth and Delinquency 


Our Troubled Youth. By Frederick Mayer. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. 
Pp. 93. $2.50. 


In reading this book I had to check back several times 
to the opening fly leaf to assure myself it was published 
in 1959 rather than 1901. It is chock full of ancient 
moralizing and saccharine admonitions: 


“If you are a judge in a juvenile court be conscious 
of the importance of your position! Do not look upon 
the offenders as being incorrigible or as vermin to be 
exterminated, rather try to see yourself in their shoes 
and remember that they are victims of their environ- 
ment.” (p. 73.) 


After opening with a rather brief note on the author’s 
first meeting up with delinquents (when he was a young 
man and worked for a brief period in a summer camp), 
he continues into Chapter 2, “Youth Against Itself,” to 
reveal a series of delinquent crime stories—which were 
more cogently described in the daily press. 

Mr. Mayer tends to further disqualify himself from 
writing a book vaguely related to the subject of delin- 
quency by his emotionality in reacting to “delinquent 
areas” and “delinquents.” Here he describes his reaction 
to finding himself in a tough section of a city: 


“It was like being a soldier in a foreign country and 
being in an occupied city. I just felt the hostility a- 
round me and I yearned for the comfort of home. It 
was an atmosphere filled with hatred and sudden vio- 
lence. I heard a siren in the background and its pierc- 
ing sound reminded me of the precarious nature of 
human life. Now whenever I think of delinquency I 
remember the group of youngsters standing at the 
corner in the slum section being mad at the world and 
looking for trouble.” (p. 7.) 


He comments on a “rock and role enthusiast” observed 
on a television show as being “a semi-barbarian who had 
no sensitivity and who only lived on an impulsive basis.” 

In an ensuing Chapter 5, “Morals in Transition,” Mr. 
Mayer attempts to relate (somewhat unrelated) observa- 
tions on Babbitt, Dodsworth, and Lynd’s Middletown to 
delinquency. In Chapter 6, “A Walk Along Scarlet Street,” 


he describes the tawdry nature of Main Street in Los 
Angeles. He takes a side swipe at eulogizing several 
delinquency prevention projects and winds up with “A 
Letter to a Teacher” (Chapter 10) in which he attempts 
to keep a former student in the role of a “pioneer in 
human relations” by encouraging his continued teaching 
in a high delinquency area. 

This book should be relatively meaningless for aca- 
demicians or correctional workers. For the general public, 
interested in delinquency, Our Troubled Youth represents 
one man’s view of the field unrelated to the current (1961) 
stockpile of knowledge about delinquency theory and re- 
search. Although there is a fine listing of significant 
volumes on crime and delinquency in a “selected bibliog- 
raphy,” it is unfortunate that very little of the knowledge 
contained in the mor alan found its way into the text 
of Our Troubled Youth. 


University of Massachusetts LEWIS YABLONSKY 


Etiological Research in Alcoholism 


Origins of Alcoholism. By William and Joan 
McCord. Stanford, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. 193. $4.75. 


Because of the association between alcoholism and other 
forms of social deviance, workers in the correctional field 
have a stake in the development of knowledge which may 
ultimately lead to the prevention of this grave and far- 
reaching illness. Etiological research has thus far been 
severely handicapped by a lack of longitudinal studies 
designed to establish which characteristics of the alcoholic 
antedated his illness and which arose during its course 
or resulted from it. Thus all who are concerned with 
alcoholism will welcome the opportunity presented to 
William and Joan McCord to examine the childhood and 
adolescence of a group of current alcoholics through data 
collected 20 years ago, before the onset of their illness. 

This study is one of several based on followup of the 
boys who participated in Dr. Richard Cabot’s famous 
Cambridge-Somerville delinquency prevention experiment 
of the 1930’s. At followup, 29 adult alcoholics were identi- 
fied in the former treatment group and 22 in the control 
group. In the present research, the McCords undertake 
social-psychological comparisons between the family and 
cultural backgrounds and the youthful personality traits 
of the 29 alcoholics in the treatment group and the 158 
boys in the same group who as adults became neither 
alcoholic nor criminal. In one chapter, the backgrounds 
of os alcoholics and the criminals are additionally com- 
pared. 

The findings are then interpreted and woven into an 
etiological theory of alcoholism. The boys who later 
became alcoholics tended to have been raised in families 
in which childhood dependency needs were erratically 
satisfied and in which the responsibilities of the male role 
were neither exemplified nor enforced. This environment 
is believed to have intensified and created conflict over 
dependency and to have brought about confusion in the 
boy’s self-image. For this type of individual, it is suggest- 
ed, alcohol serves a special function by simultaneously 
satisfying his strong desire for dependency and maintain- 
ing, initially at least, his facade of manliness and self-re- 
liance, which is demanded by the culture. 

This theory is coherent and, to this reviewer, both 
reasonable and appealing. It can, however, be regarded 
only as tentative until validated by further research. For 
this reason, the title is perhaps misleading, as it seems 
to promise more than the book can deliver. The authors 
have attempted to validate their theory by testing with 
the control group the differences which distinguished 
alcoholics from nondeviants in the treatment group. Un- 
fortunately, most of these differences, though pointing 
in the same direction, did not prove statistically significant. 
Though this situation may be due simply to the small 
number of cases, it limits the degree of confidence which 
can be placed in the findings. This aspect of the research 
is reported in the appendix, where it may escape the 
attention of some readers. 
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There are various methodological problems inherent 
in any research which attempts to salvage data designed 
originally for purposes different from the current one. 
Though the authors emphasize that this situation prevents 
bias, it also means that needed data may be missing. In 
Chapter 2, for example, there is an attempt to test various 
current nutritional and endocrine theories about alcoholism, 
but the available data in the old records are so gross as 
to render these particular tests meaningless. 

Various characteristics of the sample limit the general- 
izability of the findings. The subjects were all males (hence 
only speculation about the origin of female alcoholism is 
possible), all urban, heavily immigrant, Catholic, and 
weighted toward the lower class. There were also more 
deviant boys than in the general population. The opera- 
tional definition of alcoholism chosen has the advantage of 
avoiding ambiguity but excludes incipient and hidden 
alcoholics. 

This book will have less relevance for the practitioner 
or the general reader in the field of aleoholism than for the 
research specialist. As a serious contribution to etiology, 
the study has great merit, for it presents a well-developed 
and logical theory of alcoholism for further testing. It 
is hoped that in the future this theory can be validated in 
a longitudinal study which includes physiological as well 
as psychological theories and is based on a larger and more 
representative group than was possible in the present 
research. 


New York City MARGARET B. BAILEY, D.S.W. 


A Theory of Delinquent Gangs 


Delinquency and Opportunity: A Theory of 
Delinquent Gangs. By Richard A. Cloward and 
Lloyd Ohlin. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1960. 
Pp. 220. $4.00. 


Earlier sociological approaches to an understanding of 
juvenile delinquency, such as that represented by the work 
of Shaw and McKay, made use of an ecological approach 
which emphasized the community basis of the problem, 
and case histories which showed delinquency as a product 
of natural group processes and the delinquent as a normal 
human being. A rigorous theoretical formulation was never 
worked out to encompass satisfactorily the mass of data 
so painstakingly collected. Nevertheless, very useful for- 
mulations and descriptions were offered which placed the 
problem of juvenile delinquency squarely within the con- 
text of the processes of the social disorganization and 
social reorganization of the group life of newcomers to 
the city. 

During the past several years there have been a number 
of attempts to rework what remains essentially the same 
body of data into theories of delinquent subcultures based 
upon the concept of social system and in particular upon 
that of social class. Al Cohen in Delinquent Boys demon- 
strated how fruitful the perspective of the social system 
was in achieving an understanding of working class 
group delinquency. Cloward and Ohlin’s work is an 
elaboration of the same point of view with special emphasis 
upon the specific conditions in slum communities which 
account for the emergence of three variants of the delin- 
quent subculture: criminal, conflict, and retreatist. 

The first task of this type of theory is to locate the 
problem of juvenile gangs within the social structure. It 
is generally agreed that it is found in its most aggravated 
form among lower class adolescent males. Having “placed” 
the problem the next step is an analysis of the special 
problems of adjustment confronting these young persons 
and a demonstration that gang delinquency achieves a 
solution for them. In this connection Cohen portrayed the 
dilemma of the working class boy who is forced to compete 
for rewards in a middle class system such as the school, 
a system within which his lower class training has ill- 
equipped him to participate. Rather than admit failure 
and accept an imputation of inferiority he evolves with 
like-minded peers a collective system, the delinquent gang, 
within which he can achieve status, and through which he 
can attack the middle class values and symbols. 


Cloward and Ohlin present a slightly different version 
of the adjustment problem of the lower class adolescent 
youth. For them it is not to be related to the here-and-now 
interaction processes as it is for Cohen. Rather, as the 
starting point of their theories of delinquent gangs, they 
presuppose the image of a boy who is predisposed to 
attack the social system because of his sense of injustice 
at the restriction of opportunities to achieve conventional 
success which he anticipates he will encounter as an adult. 
The type of delinquent subculture which such boys develop 
through their mutual interaction depends upon the nature 
of the environing slum community. 

The authors postulate that there are two types of such 
slum communities, the integrated and the disorganized, 
In the integrated slum community the criminal social 
structure is a well articulated age-graded structure extend- 
ing from the successful adult criminals to the merest 
youthful tyros who are beginning to form delinquent 
gangs. Laterally, the criminal social structure is inter- 
digitated with the conventional social structure. Within 
such a stabilized social setting the opportunities for suc- 
ceeding in a delinquent or criminal career is at a maximum, 
and delinquent gangs form which tend to specialize in 
property offenses, in stealing primarily for gain. The 
juvenile criminal gang is an adolescent response to and a 
training ground for the professional criminality which 
exists on the adult level. 

In the disorganized slum community there is no contin- 
uous articulated age-graded structure which integrates the 
juvenile offenders with those of adult years. The adoles- 
cents are isolated from both conventional and criminal 
institutions. Laterally, there is little or no integration 
between the criminal and conventional social structures 
and value systems. In such a setting it is the conflict gang 
which tends to emerge, at war with all persons and influ- 
ences outside itself. Through an extension of their theory 
the authors also derive a retreatist group pattern as 
exemplified by drug addiction. 

The central weakness of this book is the paucity of 
empirical data which is brought to bear upon the authors’ 
theoretical ideas. Their presentation of the available 
findings to substantiate their proposition that the pressure 
toward deviant behavior is greatest at the bottom of the 
social ladder is also far from convincing. Perhaps their 
most valuable contribution is to highlight the significance 
of the restrictions upon opportunity as a cause of system- 
atic group delinquency. The problem, therefore, is shown 
to be an integral part of our social structure as it affects 
the “life chances” of adolescent males in the most dis- 
advantaged social groups. 


Chicago, Ill. HAROLD FINESTONE 


One-Sided Approach To Narcotic Problem 


Who Live in Shadow. By Judge John M. 
Murtagh and Sara Harris. New York, Toronto, 
London: McGraw Hill Book Company Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 207. $4.50 


Who live in Shadow is not a scientific treatise on the 
narcotic problem. The authors present a rather one-sided 
approach to this highly controversial subject. The book is 
designed to proselytize among the general public the av- 
thors’ personal viewpoints which, in actual fact, run con- 
trary to that held by most authorities in the field. 

Virtually no scientific or statistical data are used. 
Instead, the authors offer anecdotal descriptions of drug 
addicts and sellers. They use extensively underworld jar- 
gon, addicts’ argot, plus stereotyped racial, regional, and 
ethnic dialogues, much of which are outdated. The under- 
lying premise appears to be, “You can’t cure them or 
lick them; therefore, let them use drugs’—or what is 
generally known as the “permissive approach” toward 
drug usuage. Indeed, the logic presented for this permis- 
sive attitude is based entirely on the authors’ own nega- 
tive viewpoints: 

(1) Addicts do not want to be cured. 

(2) Police on all levels of government—international, 
national, state, and local—have not and will never be able 
to enforce existing narcotic laws. 
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(3) The Mafia and others who engage in the illicit drug 
traffic cannot be destroyed or stopped. 

(4) The hospital approach for treatment of drug 
addiction has been ineffective. 

(5) The public, which has demanded more stringent 
controls for drug addicts and sellers, is misguided. 

(6) The U.S. Supreme Court, Congress, state and local 
legislative bodies are archaic in orientation in regard to 
narcotics and narcotic addiction. 

Who Live in Shadow is divided into four parts: (1) 
“Junktown U.S.A.,” (2) “Anatomy of a Mob,” (8) “Addic- 
tion and the Law,” and (4) “Deliver Our Children.” 

The chapters of “Junktown U.S.A.” consist primarily 
of addiction case histories. However, if the drug addiction 
aspect were removed, the histories presented would be no 
different than those which, for the past 3 decades, have 
been appearing in criminology, social work, juvenile delin- 
quency, abnormal psychology, and personality develop- 
ment textbooks. The case histories are stereotyped, but 
with a different twist, such as (1) the girl who became 
pregnant on a first date because her overly strict parents 
did not understand her; (2) the youth who reacted un- 
favorably to the old world standards of his parents; and 
(3) the youth who became a doctor simply to placate his 
parents though he wanted to be something else. 

Hopelessness is the general tone of “Junktown U.S.A.” 
The authors’ conclusions are that addicts do not wish 
to be cured, cannot be cured, and that the laws of this 
country are archaic since they prevent addicts from using 
narcotics; that is, used as a medicine, which would make 
life more bearable. 

Hopelessness is also the theme of the second section, 
“Anatomy of the Mob.” The authors rationalize or justify 
an individual’s loyalty to the Mafia or Mob or to the under- 
world elements on the basis that (1) crime pays, and (2) 
to be disloyal (which is to violate the underworld’s code 
of silence and to cooperate with law-enforcement agencies) 
would mean injury or death. 

Additionally, the authors depict the underworld syn- 
dicates as extremely efficient business organizations which 
will continue to engage in illicit narcotic traffic so long 
as their high echelon mentors are protected from incarcera- 
tion and derive, as well, considerable financial gain there- 
from. The authors blame the Narcotic Laws for the 
financial well being of certain racketeers, and for causing 
addicts to become dependent upon them. 

The third section, “Addiction and the Law,” is an 
addendum to the second. The same theme is prevalent: 
(1) the laws are outmoded; (2) the laws make criminals 
out of addicts; (3) efforts of enforcement agencies to stop 
trafficking are fruitless; and (4) the police wrongfully 
force or induce addicts to become informers or stoolpigeons 
and, thereby, endanger their lives. 

In the final section the authors present their recom- 
mendations. Before doing so, they re-expound their limited 
views of law-enforcement agencies. Throughout the book 
law-enforcement agencies, on all levels of government, are 
characterized as inefficient, corrupt, inept, heartless, un- 
imaginative, vindictive, and inconsiderate. The authors 
give the falacious impression that the abilities of the un- 
derworld syndicates and their enforcement efforts are supe- 
rior to governmental operations. For example, they are 
against stiff penalties for narcotic traffickers even though 
it was previously concluded that the underworld’s inter- 
nally stringent code is an effective control for the members 
of their unique society. 

Their erudite attack on Commissioner Anslinger is in 
the form of a verbal vendetta. They blame the Commis- 
sioner, solely and entirely, for the existing narcotic pro- 
blem and give the impression that he, alone, prevents 
the acceptance of the ambulatory treatment approach. The 
authors, moreover, exhibit what appears to be an overly 
critical view of governmental operations. They attribute to 
the Commissioner of Narcotics what are termed punitive or 
restrictive laws. By so doing, they ignore the fact that 
Congress makes the laws—not enforcement officials. No 
mention is made of prominent lawyers, judges, doctors, 
churchmen, and organizations such as the United Nations, 
World Health Organization, and the American Medical 
Association which are opposed to their recommendations. 


Among the authors’ recommendations are: Permit the 
self-administration of narcotics by addicts, and permit 
doctors to prescribe drugs for addicts—not only for treat- 
ment purposes but also to sustain their habit in order to 
keep them content and comfortable; community action for 
the adoption of this; and education of the public as to the 
evils of drug addiction. 

Who Live in Shadow provides an excellent illustraton 
as to why only limited progress has been made in alleviat- 
ing the narcotic problem. It adds to the confusion, misin- 
formation, and to the bitter controversy in the field. 
Regretfully, the authors offer the impression that there 
are two opposing factions, and that each will yield the other 
no quarter. Actually, these factions are numerous and are 
more in agreement than disagreement particularly as it 
relates to the need for additional facilities for the treat- 
ment of addicts and for research. 

If an unbiased and complete study of the narcotic prob- 
lem is desired, the December 1957 pamphlet entitled 
Report on Narcotic Addiction published by the Council 
of Mental Health of the American Medical Association is 
recommended reading. Interestingly, in this pamphlet, the 
American Medical Association states that it was the 
medical profession that advocated the passage of the 
Harrison Narcotics Act, the closing of Narcotic Distribu- 
tion Clinics (1919-1924) and the restrictive Supreme 
Court decisions. 


New York City Morris KUZNESOF 


Prison Architecture Brought Up to Date 


Recent Prison Construction—1950-1960. Leav- 
enworth, Kansas: Federal Prison Industries, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 91. $2.50. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons published a very compre- 
hensive book in 1949 entitled Handbook of Correctional 
Institutional Design and Construction. This book is a very 
valuable document which presents the history of prisons, 
something of the changes in philosophy governing the ad- 
ministration of prisons, and descriptions and illustrations 
of prison design. It was intended to be a handbook and 
source book for those planning construction of correctional 
institutions of various types. There has been a consider- 
able amount of construction of correctional institutions 
since then, and this recent well-illustrated publication is 
a supplement to the original handbook. It carries an excel- 
lent introduction by James V. Bennett, director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, which would serve as a very adequate 
review of the publication. He comments on various aspects 
of recent prison construction and design. 

This supplement contains separate accounts of the new 
institutions built in California, Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Wisconsin, and the new federal maximum security institu- 
tion under construction near St. Louis. The accounts 
accompanied by appropriate sketches and photographs 
were prepared by Mr. Bennett from information presented 
to him by the architects who designed the institutions and 
by the adminstrators of the respective states. The sketches, 
the designs, the accounts of the costs and the type of con- 
struction of these institutions covers the first 56 pages of 
the book. The next 23 pages are given over to illustrations, 
descriptions, and photographs of jails, workhouses, and 
detention facilities constructed during recent years in 
various places of the United States. 

The final pages are devoted to descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the new institutions recently built and planned in 
Ontario, Canada, in England, and in Sweden. 

The book points out that prison architecture is still 
sentimentally attached to the past, that a large percentage 
of the new construction follows the telephone pole type 
of construction or something similar, and that there has 
not been a new massive cellhouse like those at Leavenworth 
during the 10-year period, but that there have been some 
near-misses. There are a number of campus-type designs 
and there have been some innovations in the type of con- 
struction, particularly the use of lift slab methods, and 
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the use of glass for more lighting. There has been a great 
tendency, however, to still use steel and mortar. 

There has also been a tendency in some jurisdictions 
to build satellite institutions. By that is meant that a 
central administration building, food service center, ware- 
house, etc., would be surrounded by various types of 
housing and program facilities under minimum, medium, 
and maximum custody separately. California, particularly, 
has experimented with this type of plan. So has the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The book mentions that the new. and projected institu- 
tions described and evaluated in this supplement are 
generally better than the institutions previously con- 
structed, but that there is still room for improvements. 
This is particularly true with respect to the need for new 
designs to accommodate new programs. 

A very worthwhile publication, the book no doubt will be 
well received by architects and legislators as well as 
prison administrators. The supplement, along with the 
original volume, certainly should be required reading for 
all who plan to build a new jail or correctional institution. 

U.S. Department of Justice REED COZART 


Is the Victim Entitled to Restitution? 


Restitution to Victims of Crime. By Stephen 
Schafer. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 180. $4.75. 


In the middle ages, and perhaps earlier, payments were 
made by the criminal to the victim to replace property 
loss or as a substitute for physical vengeance. Often a 
payment beyond the value of a theft was required, thus 
merging restitution with punishment. Along with pay- 
ment to the victim often went another payment to the king 
or overlord. As the state took over punishment of offenders, 
the payment in the shape of fines all went to the state, and 
gradually restitution to the victim dropped out of most 
criminal laws. Interest in restitution, however, has not 
disappeared. 

The book here reviewed is a report of a questionnaire 
survey of legal provisions for restitution in 29 countries. 

In general, restitution is not provided for in criminal 
laws, but must be sought through civil courts through the 
Same process by which other, noncriminal, money losses 
would be recovered. Two countries, Switzerland and Cuba, 
provide for state compensation to the victim, although 
application of this provision is not widespread. Restitution 
is not demanded of the criminal and usually is not consid- 
ered as part of his punishment. In a limited way, two 
exceptions to this statement exist: probation of the 
criminal may rest on restitution to the victim; and volun- 
tary restitution prior to trial is often regarded as a 
mitigating circumstance. 

The present system rests on the philosophy that a crime 
is an offense against the state and the criminal must make 
restitution to the state, in imprisonment or suffering, or 
financially through fines. The injury to the victim is 
disregarded by criminal law; the criminal is not forced 
to accept responsibility for this injury. 

The author believes that the victim should be included 
in action against the criminal. At present, treatment of 
the criminal is designed to protect law and order and to 
reform the criminal. A third element, the victim’s claim 
to restitution, should be added in the criminal laws. 

Various practical and theoretical issues need to be con- 
sidered. As a practical matter, many criminals are impecu- 
nious and have insufficient funds to pay restitution. Their 
earnings in prison are very small and usually cannot be 
diverted to pay restitution. Any assessment by a court of 
a large amount is unrealistic in most cases. It might also 
arouse hopelessness and bitterness in the criminal and 
retard reformation. 

An alternative, compensation made by the state, would 
help the victim but would relieve the criminal of a feeling 
of responsibility. It would seem to exonerate him in ad- 
vance. 

A return to the middle ages when restitution cleared 
the criminal is not advisable, since the money payment 


would seem a small punishment to some criminals. Impris. 
onment imposes a sharper punishment. 

The author suggests a system of restitution that would 
place restitution on the criminal as part of his punishment 
imposed by the criminal court, but would not be beyond 
his power to meet; a supplementary provision would aid 
the victim. His six points, briefly, are as follows: 

1. Restitution should come within the scope of the 
criminal law. 

2. If restitution has not already been made to the victim, 
the court should deal with the matter. 

3. When restitution would cause delay, the court should 
immediately impose ordinary punishment and arrange 
later for restitution. 

4. The decision on restitution should state the amount 
and provide for installment payments to be made after 
imprisonment or after payment of a fine. It should take 
into consideration “the offender’s social position, personal 
em, and reasonable but minimum standard of 
iving. 

5. Restitution should be collected by the tax office and 
paid by it to the victim. 

6. The state should set up a compensation fund, from 
fines or other sources, to pay victims when restitution 
could not be secured from the criminal. 

It would be advisable to try out such a system experi- 
mentally to study the effect on criminals, victims, and the 
frequency and types of crime. 


Rockford College RUTH SHONLE CAVAN, PH.D. 


Condemned Felons as Research Subjects 


Medical Research and the Death Penalty. By 
Jack Kevorkian, M.D. New York: The Vantage 
Press, 1960. Pp. 75. $2.50. 


In this absorbing and well-written little book the author 
advocates statutory changes to allow condemned persons 
to elect a tranquil death by anesthesia in return for per- 
mitting medical experimentation on their bodies. In seven 
dialogue sessions Protagonist and Antagonist debate the 
Problem, the Plan, the Condemned, the Laws, the Physician, 
the Public, and the Outlook. The author is aware that he 
is proposing something quite revolutionary. He says that 
he wrote the book to get the proposal before the public, to 
provoke discussion. He would have boards or commissions 
established by law to manage its operation; boards com- 
posed of physicians, lawyers, judges, social scientists, 
ministers, etc., to insure unquestionably ethical controls. 
He proposes that some adventurous state which still uses 
the death penalty start it off in the hope that its use will 
spread. He thinks of it as growing into a worldwide 
scientific endeavor eventually leading to United Nations 
auspices and sponsorship. 

The book is devoted largely to a presentation of the 
proposed details of the plan and the refutation of possible 
objections. In the dialogues Antagonist raises most of the 
objections which will occur to the average person. Pro- 
tagonist patiently answers and attempts to explain them 
away. It is apparent that the author has given great 
thought to the project for the details are carefully spelled 
out and the dialogues cover a wide range of philosophical 
and practical considerations. 

The author’s proposal amounts to advocating legal sanc- 
tioning of human vivisection. As might be expected, the au- 
thor is a research man with training in pathology. He be- 
came interested in the concept while doing research on the 
history of the autopsy, which revealed that human vivi- 
section may have been practiced by the Hellinists of 
Alexandria about 300-200 B.C., but that little written 
reference to it is to be found subsequent to the writings 
of Galen and Celsus. He would move the condemned who 
volunteer to especially established research centers where, 
under the direction of top level scientists, deep anesthesia 
would be induced at the precise time prescribed by the 
sentence for death to occur, to be followed by the execution 
of experimental procedures which had been carefully plan- 
ned in advance by the governing board. He mentions our 
need for knowledge regarding organ transplants, and 
acknowledges that some subjects would need to be kept 
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alive, although deeply anesthetized, for days and weeks. 
Ultimate death would be brought about by injection of an 
overdose of the anesthetic agent by a professional execu- 
tioner who presumably would have to be taught only how 
to push the plunger of the syringe. 

Leaving aside the great practical difficulties of securing 
legislative adoption and the differences of opinion which 
would ensue regarding details of the operation of the plan, 
I believe that most readers will react to its grandiose 
audacity with rejection. Few will find in themselves the 
research fervor to insist that the continued advancement 
of science demands such tools. Most, I believe, will be 
impressed by its infeasibility, disturbed by the ethical 
conflicts aroused, and convinced that a line must be drawn 
somewhere on the things which are to be done in the 
sacred name of science. I cannot visualize the proposal 
generating any popular support, but I can foresee vigorous 
opposition by those who stand for abolition of the death 
penalty who will refuse to adopt any position which might 
permit even an inference of acquiescence thereto. 

RUSSELL O. SETTLE, M.D. 

Medical Center for Federal Prisoners 

Springfield, Mo. 


Case History of a Killer 


The Murderous Trail of Charles Starkweather. 
By James Melvin Reinhardt. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1960. Pp. 151. $5.75. 


Professor James Melvin Reinhardt provides, under the 
most difficult circumstances, significant insight into the 
life pattern of Charles Starkweather. Under the shadow of 
Nebraska’s electric chair in which Starkweather paid the 
supreme penalty on June 25, 1960, Dr. Reinhardt sought to 
reconstruct the pathway of a chain killer. Aided by press 
accounts, official police and court records, and Stark- 
weather’s autobiography, together with some 30 hours of 
interviews with the prisoner at the Nebraska State Peni- 
tentiary—both before and after the trial—the author 
guides the reader on the trail of events which lead to the 
death chamber. 

Starkweather’s boyhood life is unfolded. His experiences 
mirror the significance of common place events to a sensi- 
tive and insecure individual. According to the author, 
Charles Starkweather was kept on the edge of disaster 
because of his inadequacy to cope with society and his 
hatred of his role as a member of the community. (Pages 
55-56.) Starkweather had two inseparable needs—hatred 
and power. The release of hate brought power. Once com- 
mitted to achieving power by killing others, he had to con- 
tinue killing in order to satisfy his hatred. (p. 103.) 

Triggered by his hostility and desire for power, he used 
his expertness with a gun in order to have his own way. 
With $165 obtained by killing a filling station attendant, 
Charles Starkweather and his girl friend began a trail of 
10 killings which struck terror to Nebraska and Wyoming. 

When all was lost Starkweather sought to obtain ever- 
lasting notoriety by penciling some 200 pages of his life 
history. A portion of this which appeared in the March 
15, _— Sunday supplement, Parade, is recounted in this 


ok. 

Though Starkweather is the reason for this book, of no 
less importance is the discussion about the methods used 
by the police to capture the chain killer and his associate. 
With few clues to go on and no one alive who had met 
Starkweather during the rampage, the police and the pub- 
lic seemed to be at the mercy of a weird, unpredictable 
killer. Law enforcement faced one of its most trying ex- 

eriences. (See “The Police and Public Opinion,” by 

arry A. Kinsey in Police, March-April 1960.) 

This book with its easy reading style is repetitious in 
places. The reviewer feels the style is intentional in order 
to convey to the reader that Charles Starkweather was not 
an ordinary killer. His flashbacks to early youth, his hos- 
tility toward society, and his desire to be remembered are 
faithfully recorded. The homicide detective, the forensic 
psychiatrist, the criminologist, and the student of unique 
human behavior will find this book rewarding. 


U. S. Bureau of Prisons JAMES A.MCCAFFERTY 


The First National Institute of the American 
Association of Group Workers 


Group Work in the Psychiatric Setting. Edited 
By Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: Whiteside 
Inc., and William Morrow & Company, 1956. Pp. 
224. $2.50. 


During the summer of 1955 the American Association of 
Group Workers conducted a week-long institute on group 
work in Waveland, Indiana. This institute marked the 
first national gathering of group workers in the psychiatric 
area and was aimed at formulating guides for the use of 
group workers in a psychiatric setting. One basic reason 
for organizing this meeting was that there was a great 
deal of interest in and a recognition of the need for group 
work in the mental hygiene setting. 

Six papers were read at the institute, and these papers 
together with a summary of the workshop sessions, and a 
general statement of group and individual reactions, were 
collected and edited by Harleigh B. Trecker, president of 
the American Association of Group Workers, into the 
present volume. The range of the topics discussed and the 
particular interests of the participants can best be illus- 
trated by listing the titles and authors of the papers: 


1. Gisela Konopka, professor of social work, School 
of Social Work, University of Minnesota, “The Generic 
and the Specific in Group Work Practice in the Psychi- 
atric Setting.” 

2. Grace Ganter, group work consultant, Cleveland 
Child Guidance Center, “The Group Worker in the 
Child Guidance Center.” 

3. Fritz Redl, chief, Laboratory of Child Research, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, “The Therapeutic Ingredients in the Group Work 
Program in a Residential Treatment Center for Child- 
ren.” 

4. Marion B. Sloan, supervisor of social group work, 
Social Service Department, Cleveland Receiving Hos- 
pital, “The Role of the Group Worker in the Adult 
Psychiatric Hospital.” 

5. Gladys Ryland, professor of social group work, 
School of Social Work, Tulane University, “The Role 
of a Social Group Worker in Psychiatric Wards for 
Adults.” 

6. Mary Lee Nicholson, Wayne University School of 
Social Work, Detroit, Michigan, “Systems of Record- 
ing in Multidiscipline Treatment Settings—Their Use 
and Limitations.” 


The level of these articles was uniformly high and the 
book more than adequately covers the field of group work 
in a psychiatric setting. There is a fine balance between the 
theorectical discussions in the articles by Konopka and 
Redl and the practical material presented in the other 
papers. The book could be utilized as a first-rate supple- 
mentary text in the field of social work and could be 
profitably used by the scientists and practitioners in the 
other behavioral fields. 


In the view of this reader, the most interesting and 
provocative of the above articles was the lead paper by 
Professor Konopka. She emphasized that while social 
group work is an important approach in the “helping” 
process, it is only one of a number of fields aimed at help- 
ing disturbed, unhappy, and mentally sick people. Working 
with groups in a helping capacity is as old as the human 
race, although the conscious use of the method by social 
workers in a systematic way is its application in social 
group work. She cites Mary Richmond, who as far back 
as 1920, at the National Conference of Social Work, 
recognized the importance of group relations in “modern 
casework,” and a “tendency to view our clients from the 
angle of what might be termed small group psychology.” 

Dr. Konopka points out that group theory and principles 
have grown out of practice and knowledge acquired in all 
the sciences dealing with human behavior, and that social 
group work’s greatest contribution to social work is the 
principle that the individual is never isolated from his 
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physical and human environment. She summarizes the 
generic concepts and theories of social group work in 
relation to the individual, the group, and society and then 
develops methods and principles in this area of specializa- 
tion. 

Finally, Dr. Konopka discusses the semantics involved 
in titling the process either group work, or group therapy, 
or group psychotherapy. She apparently accepts Saul 
Scheidlinger’s definition of group psychotherapy which is 
“the planful harnessing of the motivational forces inherent 
in face-to-face groups for purposes of treating emotionally 
disturbed individuals,” and goes on by saying, she “would 
not mind saying that the group worker in those settings 
and in several others is, therefore, doing group therapy.” 
However, she points out that the social group workers 
hesitate to say they engage in group therapy because 
of wanting to avoid the following: 


1. The idea that group work in psychiatric settings 
is qualitatively different and perhaps of a higher 
status than other group work. 

2. The temptation to become little psychiatrists and 
lose our own identity as social workers. 


Konopka questions the wisdom of this decision inasmuch as 
this has “left the field open to too many others who actually 
are less qualified than the social group worker to work with 
patients in groups.” Her preference is to say “that we are 
always doing group work in psychiatric settings but that 
we are not afraid of the word therapy if that is the goal 
of our work.” 

It may very well be that the terminology of the field 
of social work, or the bureaucratic structure of that pro- 
fession, demands the fine distinction that Dr. Konopka 
makes, but the reluctance to call a spade a spade makes 
for a lack of understanding on the part of other behavioral 
disciplines or professions. The remainder of the scientific 
community has a rather clear concept of the traditional 
duties and activities of the group worker. However, when 
a social group worker does group therapy there should 
be no difficulty in identifying the essential activity of this 
particular social worker. Certainly, group therapy is not 
the same or even similar to traditional group work. Social 
psychologists, small group sociologists, and psychiatrists 
who engage in group therapy have no reluctance in label- 
ling themselves (or being labelled by other behavioral 
scientists) as group therapists. In the interests of clarit 
social workers should take this rather small step. Indeed, 
if this raises a problem within the profession of social 
— it is a problem which could be, or should be, easily 
solved. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ALEXANDER B. SMITH, Ph.D. 


Reports Received 


A Quarter Century of Court Psychiatry. Emanuel 
Messinger, M.D., and Benjamin Appelberg, M.D., Psychi- 
atric Clinic, Court of General Sessions, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, N.Y. In 1957, this psychiatric clinic completed 
26 years of continuous operation. This report is a general 
summary of the growth and work of the clinic over this 
period. It includes sections on statistical analysis, a dis- 
cussion of major character and behavior disorders, and a 
bibliography of publications derived from the operation of 
the clinic. 

A Time Study of Parole Agents. Board of Parole, 
ope mpte’ Pa., March 1961. Pp. 28. The primary purpose 
of this study was to find out the type of work required of a 
parole agent, the time required for each activity, and the 
volume of work. The results were to be used to evaluate 
the need for additional staff. This report describes the 
method used to measure the agent’s work and time dis- 
tribution, the results obtained, and the application to the 
determinations of caseload and personnel needs. 

Correctional Training Institute. Kent School of Social 
Work, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., 1960. Pp. 
29. During the summer of 1960, the Division of Correctional 
Training of the Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work 
sponsored an Institute on Probation and Parole Super- 
vision geared to the interest of middle management people 


in the correctional field, district directors, field supervisors, 
and others who have the responsibility for administration 
and control of field correctional services. The proceedings 
and discussion outlines are published in this report. A 
second institute is planned for the summer of 1961. 

Criminal Justice Administration in Utah. Criminal 
Justice Advisory Committee, Utah Legislative Council, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 1960. Pp. 33. This report 
summarizes the present status of the State’s penal and 
correctional system, law enforcement, and the justices 
courts; recommends the establishment of a Council on 
Criminal Justice Administration and a restatement of 
general principles and accepted standards of criminal 
justice administration including improvement of courts, 
corrections, and other areas. 

Facts and Figures of the Division of Parole (Annual 
Report). New York State Division of Parole, 140 Hudson 
Avenue, Albany, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 33. Issued as a prelimi- 
nary report for general distribution soon after the close of 
the year, this publication describes the activities of the 
Board of Parole and the work of the Division of Parole 
for the calendar year 1960. While no detailed statistical 
tables are included, statistical summaries are included in 
the text of the report. Included also are sections devoted 
to new legislation affecting parole in New York State, 
special programs developed during the year and some 
trend data on parole rates. 

How To Give Your Child a Good Start. Aline B. Auer- 
bach. Child Study Association, 9 East 89th Street, New 
York 28, N.Y., 1961. Pp. 31. Intended for general dis- 
tribution, this pamphlet is a popularly written guide for 
parents covering the period of infancy to childhood. Advice 
is given on training, discipline, and other problems of grow- 
ing up. 

Iowa Juvenile Court Statistics, 1940-1959. Walter A. 
Lunden, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, November 
1960. Pp. 31. The purpose of this report, as stated in the 
introduction, is to bring the problems confronting the 
juvenile court to the attention of those concerned with 
youthful misconduct. The content is primarily statistical 
and includes tabulations of official delinquency cases in 
Iowa for the 20-year period, a comparison with nation- 
wide statistics, commitments to the State Training Schools, 
and comparison of court cases with commitments to train- 

enal Affairs Committee of Iowa, 1960. Walter A. 
Lunden, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, December 
1960. Pp. 32. In this second report of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Penal Affairs appointed in 1957, specific recom- 
mendations are made for modification in the courts and in 
the correctional programs of the State. Prefaced by a sta- 
tistical review of the crime and delinquency problem of the 
State, the recommendations include the creation of a state- 
wide commission to study crime and corrections in Iowa, 
the establishment of a diagnostic and reception center, 
the appointment of a full-time chairman of the Parole 
Board, the establishment of a public defender program 
in each county, the introduction of presentence investi- 
gations in felony cases, and the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. 

Prevention-Treatment-Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
Through Group Work Services. New York City Youth 
Board, N.Y. 1959. Pp. 83. This report covers the proceed- 
ings of the annual spring conference of the In-Service 
Training Department of the New York City Youth Board. 
The topics of the various workshop proceedings include 
Techniques for Tempting Teens, The Group Worker Takes 
Off his Sneakers, Understanding the Growing Pains of 
Adolescents, and Changing Means in Changing Scenes. 

Sources of Information on Behavioral Problems of 
Adolescence. American Psychiatric Association, 1700 18th 
Street, N.W. Washington 9, D.C., October 1960. Pp. 96. 
This publication includes a directory of American institu- 
tions engaged in Youth Research, a directory of current 
bibliographical services, an analysis of the coverage of 
journal articles on youth, a bibliography of youth research, 
and a list of periodicals pertinent to the study of youth. 

The Death Penalty. Illinois Committee to Abolish Capi- 
tal Punishment, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
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Ill., 1960. Pp. 14. As part of its campaign to abolish capi- 
tal punishment in Illinois, the Committee published this 
fact pamphlet for those who may hesitate to support 
abolition but who are willing to give some thought to 
available facts about capital punishment. 

Juvenile Delinquency. U.S. Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary (Report No. 169), April 18, 1961. Pp. 17. This 
interim report of the Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency comments briefly on the national 
juvenile delinquency picture, the international impli- 
cations of delinquency, and legislation introduced by 
members of the Subcommittee. It also gives a brief de- 
scription of the Subcommittee’s recent investigations and 
studies on juvenile narcotic use, antisocial juvenile gangs, 
violent youth, juvenile courts in the United States, and 
youth employment. 


Books Received 


Capital Punishment. Staff Research Report No. 46. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Legislative Service Commission, 
January 1961. Pp. 88. 

Crime in America. Edited by Herbert A. Bloch. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. 355. $6.00. 

Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1961. Pp. 173. $2.95. 

Forgotten Men: A Study of a Common Lodging House. 
London: The National Council of Social Service, 1960. 
Pp. 91. 5s. 


Frustration. By Norman R. F. Maier. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1961. Pp. 264. $1.95. 

Introduction to Social Welfare, 2nd Edition. By Walter 
A. Friedlander. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 589. $7.50. 

The Nation’s Children: 1. The Family and Social 
Change; 2. Development and Education; 3. Problems and 
Prospects. Edited by Eli Ginzberg. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. $13.50—$4.50 per volume. 

The Prison: Studies in Institutional Organization and 
Change. Edited by Donald R. Cressey. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. Pp. 392. $6.00. 

Service Directory of National Organizations Affiliated 
and Associated with The National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, 1961 Edition. New York: National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Pp. 113. $2.00. 


Sociology of Crime. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. 551. $10.00. 
Statistics on Delinquents and Delinquency. By Walter 
ee Ames, Iowa: The Art Press, 1961. Pp. 163. 


The Struggle for Penal Reform. By Gordon Rose. 
Chicago, Ill.: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 328. $8.75. 
Supervision—New Patterns and Processes. By Margaret 
— New York: Association Press, 1961. Pp. 176. 
4.00. 


Use of Groups in the Psychiatric Setting. New York: 
National Association of Social Workers, Inc., 1960. Pp. 158. 
$2.50. 


PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Lord make me a channel of Thy peace 
That where there is hatred—I may bring 


love, 


That where there is wrong—I may bring the 


spirit of forgiveness, 


That where there is discord—I may bring 


harmony, 


That where there is doubt—I may bring 


faith, 


That where there is despair—I may bring 


Thy light, 


That where there is sadness—I may bring 


joy. 


Lord, grant that I may seek rather to 
comfort—than to be comforted; 

To understand—than to be understood; 

To Love—than to be loved; 


For 


It is by giving —that one receives; 

It is by self-forgetting—that one finds; 
It is by forgiving—that one is forgiven; 
It is by dying—that one awakens to 


eternal life. 
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News From the Field 


Frank Loveland Retires 
From Bureau of Prisons 


Frank Loveland, assistant director of the Federal Bur- 
eau of Prisons since 1944, retired March 31 following a 
career with the Federal Government dating back to 1930. 

A graduate of Northwestern University, Loveland 
received his master’s degree from Harvard University. 
While at Harvard he was a staff member of the Harvard 
Crime Survey and later was jail inspector for the State of 
Georgia. 

In 1930 Loveland established in the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons the first centralized system for the supervision of 
federal offenders released on parole. He left the Bureau 
for a period of 6 years to set up and direct programs of 
training and treatment of adult offenders in Massachusetts 
and Texas. 

Loveland returned to the Bureau of Prisons in 1937 as 
supervisor of prisoner classification. In 1944 he was 
appointed assistant director and was responsible for 
directing and integrating the activities of the Bureau’s 
inmate training and treatment division. 

In the early 1940’s Loveland was named consultant to 
the Government of Puerto Rico in the reorganization of its 
correctional system. He also served as consultant to the 
governments of E] Salvador and Peru. 

Always interested in the international aspects of cor- 
rections, Loveland was a United States representative to 
the meeting of the European consultative group which met 
in Geneva in 1956 under the auspices of the United 
Nations. In 1960 he served as secretary to the United 
States delegation to the Second United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of the Offender 
which met in London. 

An active leader in the work of the American Correction- 
al Association, Loveland served as its vice president and 
for many years was chairman of the Association’s commit- 
tee on inmate classification and treatment. He was editor 
of the Association’s first Handbook on Classification, a 
manual which had widespread influence on the develop- 
ment of institutional classification programs throughout 
the United States and other countries. 

Throughout his career Loveland was concerned about 
ways in which methods and techniques of influencing 
human behavior might be improved. He had a prominent 
part in the University of Illinois project to evaluate the 
effectiveness of federal correctional programs. 

Since 1939 Loveland was a member of the Advisory 
Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION and a frequent contri- 
butor to its pages. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loveland have established their home at 
2 Villa Internacional No. 3, Punta Las Marias, Santruce, 
Puerto Rico. 


Pennsylvania Parole Board Reports 
On Earnings and Taxes of Pavolees 


During the calendar year 1959 a total of 5,500 parolees 
under supervision of the Pennsylvania Board of Parole 
earned $6,937,401, an increase of $1,526,522 over the 
calendar year 1958. During the same period they paid 
$676,697 in federal income taxes, an increase of $121,984 
over 1958. 

For 11 years the Pennsylvania Board of Parole has 
maintained a record of actual cash earnings of parolees 
under the Board’s supervision. The total earnings over this 
period averaged $7,146,840 a year. 

From June 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960 the Board of Parole 
spent a total of $1,107,025. The average number of parolees 
under the jurisdiction of the Board, including in-state and 
out-of-state parolees, was 6,269, or an average cost of 
$176.59 a year for supervising each parolee. This amounts 
to 49 cents a day. 
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Fifth Circuit Sentencing Institute and 
Joint Council Meets at New Orleans 


Federal Judges from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and Texas, chief probation officers from 
20 United States district courts, and representatives from 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, United States Board of Parole, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Criminal Divi- 
sion, Civil Rights Division, and Tax Division of the United 
States Department of Justice participated in the Sentenc- 
ing Institute and Joint Council for the Fifth Circuit, at 
New Orleans, May 9 and 10. 

The meeting was one of the institutes and joint councils 
on sentencing procedures authorized by Section 334 of 
Title 28, U.S. Code, to provide a means for considering 
what sentences to impose on convicted offenders in the 
federal courts. Judge Claude F. Clayton of the Northern 
District of Mississippi was chairman of the program 
committee. 

Representative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and author of the Act pro- 
viding for institutes and joint councils, spoke on “Legis- 
lative Views as to the Value of the Institute.” 

One of the highlights of the program was a clinical pre- 
sentation of actual cases, imposition of sentences, and a 
comparison of results. The cases presented included in- 
come tax violation, extortion, and bank robbery. 

Topics discussed by federal judges were the following: 
“Utilization of the Presentence Report and Other Presen- 
tence Resources,” “What Can a Judge Do?,” “Sentencing 
the Automobile Thief,” “Setting the Maximum and Mini- 
mum,” “Sentencing the Fraudulent Offender,” “The Offen- 
der Who Violates Both Federal and State Law,” “Proba- 
tion or Prison,” “Violations Related to Other Crimes,” 
“Violations Not Related to Other Crimes,’ ‘“Misdemean- 
ants,” and “Would a System Where Sentences Are Fixed 
by a Board of Experts Be Preferable?” 

Louis J. Sharp, chief of the Division of Probation of the 
Administrative Office, addressed the Institute on “The 
Presentence Report.” Federal Judge Ben C. Connally of 
the Southern District of Texas summarized and evaluated 
the accomplishments of the Institute. 


H.G. Moeller Named Assistant 
Director of Bureau of Prisons 


H. G. Moeller, deputy assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons since 1955, has been named assistant 
director in charge of inmate training and treatment. He 
succeeds Frank Loveland who retired March 31. 

A native of New York, Moeller is a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University. He engaged in graduate study at 
the School of Public Affairs of American University and 
entered the Federal Prison Service in 1938 after serving 
as an interne in the program of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs. 

From 1940 to 1950 Moeller was supervisor of the Bu- 
reau’s juvenile delinquency branch and later became super- 
visor of the adult classification program. 

Moeller has been active in the program of the American 
Correctional Association and for 3 years served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Classification and Treatment. 

Richard J. Heaney, warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Ashland, Ky., has been appointed deputy 
assistant director to succeed Moeller. Heaney came to the 
Bureau of Prisons in 1946 and served successively as cor- 
rectional officer, classification and parole assistant, admin- 
istrative assistant in the Bureau’s Treatment and Training 
Division, and as warden at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Lompoc, Calif., and the institution at 
Ashland. 


NEWS FROM 


Ronald H. Beattie Returns to 
Administrative Office Staff 


Ronald H. Beattie, chief of California’s Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics since 1945, has been named chief of 
the Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. He 
succeeds Will Shafroth who was appointed deputy director 
of the Administrative Office in December. 

Beattie was chief statistician for the Administrative 
Office from 1940 to 1945. 

A graduate of the University of Oregon in 1926, Beattie 
also received the doctor of jurisprudence (1928) and the 
master of arts (1932) degrees from that University. He 
was research assistant at the University of Oregon Law 
School from 1929 to 1932 and research associate for the 
University of California’s Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion from 1932 to 1936. In 1936 he was regional director 
for the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures. 

In 1937 Beattie came to the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
as a statistician in criminal statistics, remaining until 
1940 when he first joined the Adminstrative Office staff. 

Together with U. S. Senator Wayne Morse, Beattie con- 
ducted a crime survey in Oregon in 1929 and 1930. The 
findings of the survey were published in 1932 in the vol- 
ume, The Administration of Criminal Justice in Oregon. 
He is also the author of Criminal Judicial Statistics in 
California (1935). 

Beattie is generally recognized as one of the leading 
statisticians in the country in the field of crime and is 
known internationally for his distinctive contributions to 
statistical procedures in crime, particularly in the area of 
probation, parole, and penal and correctional institutions. 

The Bureau of Criminal Statistics, which Beattie direc- 
ted in California, was established in conformity with the 
Uniform Criminal Statistics Act which the National 
Conference of Uniform State Laws promulgated in 1946. 
—- is the only state to date which has adopted the 

ct. 


Federal Probation Officers Hold 
Training Institute at West Point 


Seventy-six federal probation officers from 10 north- 
eastern states and Puerto Rico participated in the Federal 
Probation System’s inservice training institute at the U. S. 
Military Academy, April 18 to 21. 

Chief Judge Sylvester J. Ryan of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New York 
addressed the opening session on the topic, “A Judge Looks 
at Probation.” 

The institute was highlighted by three panels: “The 
Alecholic Offender,” “The Probation Officer’s Responsibility 
in Sentencing,” and “Employment for Offenders.” 

Those participating in the panel on alcoholism were 
Raymond McCarthy, director of the Division of Alcoholism 
of the New York Department of Mental Hygiene; Harvey 
Treger, federal probation officer at Chicago; and Edward 
W. Soden, supervisor of the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit 
for the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia. 

The panel on the prebation officer’s responsibility in sen- 
tencing included H. G. Moeller, recently appointed assist- 
ant director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; Joseph N. 
Shore, acting parole executive for the U. S. Board of Pa- 
role; and Claude S. Nock, Jr., Youth Division executive 
for the U. S. Board of Parole. 

Robert Hannum, vocational counselor of The Osborne 
Association, New York City; Janet Pinner of the New 
York State Employment Service; and Daniel Donahue, 
employment counselor for the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Danbury, Connecticut, were the participants on the 
panel on.employment. 

Charles T. Hosner, deputy chief probation officer for 
the United States District Court at Detroit, spoke on 
“Civil Rights of Offenders.” His remarks were based on 
the recently published 44-page monograph, A Compilation 
of State and Federal Statutes Relating to Civil Rights 
of Persons Convicted of Crime, which he edited for the 
Federal Probation Officers Association. 
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Utah Adopts a State 
Ministry of Justice 


Under the joint sponsorship of both political parties, 
the Utah Legislature passed in February a bill creating 
a State Council on Criminal Justice Administration. There 
was no dissenting vote in either chamber. The bill was 
signed by Governor George D. Clyde on February 16. 

The Act provides for an advisory body which is charged 
by statute to “observe the criminal law in action” and to 
strengthen the administration of justice through research, 
consultation, and recommendation. The Council’s functions 
include oversight over all phases of criminal justice, from 
law enforcement, bail, detention, prosecution, trial (hear- 
ing in juvenile cases), probation, and imprisonment to 
parole and its administration. 

For the first time in any American state, it is believed, 
a single agency has been charged with the task of observ- 
ing criminal justice administration in its entirety. Many 
plans narrower in scope have been tried in other states, it 
is reported, but they seem to have failed because they 
dealt with only one phase of the total problem. The Utah 
law explicitly limits the Council’s functions to a considera- 
tion of basic principles and administrative processes. It 
cannot relieve any existing agency of its statutory duties. 

The Council consists of 15 members. Five are ex-officio 
members from the Supreme Court, the office of the Attor- 
ney General, the Legislative Council, the Welfare Commis- 
sion, and the Board of Corrections. Four are to be nomi- 
nated to the Council by the presidents of the State Bar 
Association, the Medical Association, the Conference of 
Social Welfare, and the Peace Officers’ Association. Six 
persons are appointed by the Governor subject to Senate 
confirmation. All members will serve without pay. 

The plan for the law creating a State Council grew out 
of a resolution adopted by the Utah State Conference of 
Social Welfare in October 1958 following a report dealing 
with a number of acute problems such as serious prison 
disturbances, inadequacy of the juvenile court system, 
gross lack of coordination between law-enforcement and 
other agencies, the continued uncritical use of obsolete 
methods of punishment, notwithstanding an increase in 
crime and juvenile delinquency, and the consequent need 
to strengthen and revitalize the machinery of control and 
prevention. 

The basic concepts expressed and implied in Utah’s new 
law creating a State Council on Criminal Justice Adminis- 
tration derives from the idea of a “Ministry of Justice” 
advocated more than 40 years ago by Dean Emeritus 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School and the late 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Benjamin N. Cardozo. 


Prison Personnel Increases at 
Higher Rate Than Prisoners 


Employees in state and federal institutions increased at 
a greater rate during 1959 than that for prisoners, accord- 
ing to figures released in February by the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons in its National Prisoner Statistics. 

On December 31, 1959, the 230 state and federal insti- 
tutions for adult offenders reported a total of 40,873 full- 
time salaried employees compared with 37,660 at the end 
of 1958. This is an increase of 3,213 employees, or 8.5 
percent. The number of prisoners confined, however, 
increased from 206,509 in 1958 to 213,709 at the end of 
1959—an increase of 7,200, or 3.5 percent. 

For both state and federal institutions the ratio of the 
number of prisoners to employees declined from 5.5 in 1958 
to 5.2 in 1959, the Bureau of Prisons reports. 

Specialized personnel in state institutions included the 
following full-time workers: social workers, 551; psy- 
chologists, 105; educational personnel, 1,179; chaplains, 
170 full-time and 190 part-time; medical staff, 138 full- 
time physicians and 373 part-time. Psychiatric services 
were provided by 35 full-time and 43 part-time psychia- 
trists. Full-time and part-time dentists numbered 94 and 
112 respectively. There were 219 full-time graduate nurses 
and 9 part-time nurses. 
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Architects and Penologists Meet 
To Discuss Prison Architecture 


Fourteen architects, six criminologists, and 16 peno- 
logists were among those who attended the Conference on 
Correctional Architecture held at Washington, D.C., March 
6 and 7. The Conference was sponsored by the American 
Institute of Architects. 

The keynote of the conference was that architects, 
criminologists, and penologists are jointly responsible for 
correctional architecture and that they are jointly faced 
with an opportunity and challenge. 

The agenda of the Conference was divided into four 
parts: (1) correctional philosophy and architecture; (2) 
treatment and security; (3) recent solutions; and (4) 
summary of findings. 

Sanford Bates, former director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and former commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies of New Jersey, served as moderator for the 
first division and called attention to the great increase 
in humanity in the treatment of prisoners since the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. 

Professor Howard B. Gill, director of American Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Correctional Administration, reviewed 
penal philosophy and its influence on — design and 
operation what he called the professional 
prison. He insisted that problem solving must precede 
treatment. 

Clarence B. Litchfield of LaPierre, Litchfield & Partners, 
Architects, discussed correction philosophy and architec- 
ture from the point of view of the architect. He called 
attention to the increasing number of professions involved 
in prison work and the importance of home environment, 
the work of social agencies, and the place of jails and 
detention houses in the correction process. He illustrated 
his talk with lantern slides of several of his firm’s recent 
projects. 

Others who participated in the conference were Negley 
K. Teeters, chairman of the department of sociology at 
Temple University; Mark S. Richmond, warden of the 
Connecticut State Prison; Austin H. MacCormick, execu- 
tive director of The Osborne Association, New York City; 
Sanger Powers, Wisconsin director of corrections; Gus 
Harrison, director of corrections for Michigan; Peter P. 
Lejins, professor of sociology at the University of Mary- 
land; Donald Clemmer, director of the Department of Cor- 
rections for the District of Columbia; Lloyd W. McCorkle, 
director of corrections for New Jersey; Norman Johnston, 
professor of sociology at the University of Pennsylvania; 
James V. Bennett, federal prison director; Myrl E. Alex- 
ander, assistant director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; 
Edward J. Hendrick, superintendent of Philadelphia pris- 
ons; Vernon Fox, professor of social welfare at Florida 
State University; and Sherwood Norman of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

Clinton H. Gowgill of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
arranged the meetings. 


Canada Announces New 
Narcotic Program 


Canada’s Minister of Justice has announced a new pro- 
gram to meet the problem of narcotic addiction. The plan 
is a cooperative one between the Federal Government and 
the provinces. 

Special federal institutions will be built to segregate 
and treat addicts, with segregation facilities in the present 
institutions being used as a temporary measure. New pro- 
cedures will be introduced for determining whether a 
person is an addict. If convicted of illegal possession, he 
may be sentenced to “custody for treatment,” with release 
only on approval of the National Parole Board, and with 
an indeterminate period of supervision. 

Traffickers, including the addict trafficker, may be sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Second offenders will automati- 
cally receive an indeterminate sentence. 


Lorton Inmates Beat 
Washington Police! 


“Lorton Inmates Wallop Police Basketball Five.” This 
was the headline of a story in the Metropolitan Policemen’s 
Association News telling of a 90 to 50 trimming which the 
Nation’s Capital cops took from the inmates of the District 
. Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Virginia, February 

Here’s the story as the News carried it: 

“Kight Metropolitan police officers and one White House 
police officer were subjected to a severe trouncing at the 
hands of a group of Lorton Reformatory inmates on Feb, 
17 as a crowd of several hundred other inmates looked on 
and cheered. 

“Fortunately, the only injury incurred by the officers 
was to their pride, as the ACE basketball team at Lorton 
Reformatory went on to defeat the American Legion police 
team in what could be called a real game of ‘cops and 
robbers.’ 

“The policemen were able to make a good showing for 
themselves and were leading by a score of 32 to 29 at the 
end of the first half. But, power of numbers and outstand- 
ing ability on the part of the Lorton team began to have 
its effect in the second half. The Lortonites, who the police 
team have stated to be the most courteous and sportsman- 
like team they have faced this season, went on to win the 
fray by a score of 90 to 50. 

“After the game, all members of the police team were 
treated to a meal at the Reformatory. Although they were 
defeated they departed the scene well fed and quite content 
but with definite ideas of revenge when the two teams meet 
again next season.” 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 
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“I’m new here! Is it a prison break or merely 
a coffee break?” 
Courtesy George Lichty, Sun-Times—Daily News Syndicate, Chicago 
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Favors Increase in 
Use of Probation 


Penitentiaries will be needed only for “professional 
mobsters and syndicate gangster-type hoodlums” by 1980, 
District of Columbia Corrections Director Donald Clemmer 
predicted in an address, in May, before the Washington 
chapter of the National Association of Social Workers. 

Clemmer noted that the Nation’s crime problem is “pri- 
marily a problem of theft” and that the behavior of such 
offenders can be redirected. 

For “conventional thieves” he said there should be a 
system of small “therapeutically-centered institutions.” 
Furthermore, he stated, there should be a substantial in- 
crease in the use of probation services for such offenders. 


Philadelphia’s Crime Prevention 
Ass’n Receives Foundation Grants 


Philadelphia’s Crime Prevention Association, founded 
in 1932, is the recipient of several Foundation grants to 
expand their area youth work programs with gangs. On 
March 1 a grant of $33,000 for 3 consecutive years was 
approved for three additional street workers. Another 
grant of $10,000 was given to strengthen the Association’s 
supervisory staff. The Association also received grants of 
$6,500 for 3 years for a case consultant to serve as a 
liaison with casework and correctional agencies, and $8,000 
for 3 consecutive years for work with Puerto Rican youth. 

In addition to extending its area youth work, the 
Association is experimenting with on-the-spot studies 
of the extent to which public recreation can work realisti- 
cally with troublesome groups who concentrate on play- 
grounds. A worker with many years’ experience with 
youth group problems will be placed at the recreation cen- 
ter under study. 

In support of the Association’s expanding program, the 
Board of Education is making available five school gymna- 
siums and has staffed each of them. In the summer months 
school playgrounds will also be available. In addition, the 
Board of Education has provided three guidance counselors 
and a remedial reading teacher. 

The Association has been designated by the Police 
Commissioner as the agency to accredit, register, and 
issue to area youth workers special police identification 
cards signed by the Police Commissioner. The Association 
also serves as the communication center to which all agen- 
cies phone in case of trouble. A trained person is at the 
phone until 10:00 p.m. 

Regular monthly conferences on Youth in Conflict are 
sponsored by the Association. Representatives of Phila- 
delphia’s agencies concerned with the prevention and con- 
trol of delinquency participate in these meetings. 

Stephen i. Kneisel is the executive director of the 
iemanation, located at 250 South Broad Street, Phila- 

elphia. 


Study Emphasizes Need for 
Whole Family Treatment 


A statistical study of the home backgrounds of 70 boys 
in one of the units of The Children’s Village at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., discloses the need for strengthening present 
programs of parent treatment and of caseworkers’ efforts 
to help parents improve marital relations and obtain em- 
ployment and also to help parents understand themselves 
and their children. 

The study revealed that 45 percent of the boys are 
from homes where parents are separated, not legally 
married, or where one parent has deserted. Twenty-four 
percent of the boys have no homes. 

Eighty-seven percent of the boys who have homes have 
other brothers and sisters in the home. Thirteen percent 
of them are in institutions. 

Twenty-five percent of the families are welfare cases. 
In 21 percent of the homes the mother is employed. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Bureau of Prisons Reports 
On Executions During 1960 


Fifty-seven prisoners were executed by civil authorities 
in the United States during the calendar year 1960, accord- 
ing to National Prisoner Statistics on “Executions” re- 
leased in March by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The 
number in 1960 was below that of any other year for 
which national figures are available except 1958 and 1959 
when executions reached a record low of 49 in each year. 

Twenty of the 43 jurisdictions (41 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the Federal Government), whose statutes 
provide for the death penalty, conducted one or more 
executions in 1960. Five of the 20 jurisdictions accounted 
for 37 of the 57 executions. These were California with 9, 
Arkansas and Texas with 8 each, and Georgia and New 
York with 6 each. 

Of the 57 executions, 45 were for murder, 8 were for 
rape, 2 for kidnapping, 1 for robbery, and 1 for aggravated 
assault by a life prisoner. 

All prisoners executed were males ranging from a 19- 
year-old in Texas to a 54-year-old in Georgia. The median 
age of all prisoners executed was 30.8 years. 

The elapsed time period before execution ranged from 1 
month, 6 days to 11 years, 10 months. 

During the calendar year 1960, a total of 113 prisoners 
were received from the courts with death sentences. 

The armed services carried out no executions in 1960. 


Six Inmates Receive 
Barber Licenses 


The Washington State Board of Barber Examiners 
visited the United States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Washington, to observe the barber training course and to 
administer examinations to six barber trainees. All six 
trainees passed the examination and were awarded appren- 
tice barber licenses. 


Chemical Blood Test Law for 
Drunk Drivers Lambasted 


Michigan’s chemical blood test law for drunk drivers, as 
it is now written, was generally lambasted in April in a 
panel discussion before the Michigan Association of Mu- 
nicipal Judges. 

Its chief claim to value, the speakers agreed, is that it 
“opened the door” to legislative recognition of chemical 
tests and the legal presumption that a .15 “alcoholic load” 
is evidence of inebriation. 

It was the concensus of the panel that arrest and con- 
viction of drunk drivers has decreased, that lesser charges 
have been substituted for “driving under the influence,” 
and that the procedures outlined in the law are “cumber- 
some” for all enforcement agencies and virtually impossible 
for some to follow. 


On the panel were Glenn M. Schultz of Michigan State 
University’s school of police administration; Chief James 
M. Slavin, chairman of thé’ traffic committee of the Michi- 
gan Association of Chiefs of Police; Municipal Judge 
William C. Burke of Battle Creek; and State Police Com- 
missioner Joseph A. Childs. 

Commissioner Childs injected another note into the dis- 
cussions when he said: “A lot of people don’t agree with 
me. But I don’t think our accident problem lies with the 
driver who is really drunk. He is hunched over the wheel, 
creeping along, trying to find the road and probably can’t. 
He’s caught quickly. 

“But a person ‘driving under the influence,’ the wording 
of the law, may not be legally drunk and is still able to 
operate the vehicle. But his judgment is so impaired 
that he becomes a more serious hazard on the highway.” 

The 2-day session was sponsored by the Michigan Associ- 
ation of Municipal Judges in cooperation with MSU’s 
Highway Traffic Safety Center and Continuing Education 
Service. 
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70 NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Miami Dedicates 
$6,000,000 Jail 


Described as best for the money in the Nation, Dade 
County’s new jail at Miami, Fla., opened March 25. 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, told a crowd of 1,000 at the dedicatory ceremonies 
that Dade taxpayers received a “bargain” for their money. 
Following the ceremonies the public took guided tours of 
the jail and the adjoining Public Safety Department 
Building. 

“Dade County surely got a lot for its money” Bennett 
declared. “It’s the finest facility I have seen at such a 
reasonable price.” The jail and Public Safety buildings 
cost less than $6 million dollars. 

“You have something few other jails have—a full time 
chaplain,” Bennett added. “The inner being must be rehab- 
ilitated if these men are to return to a useful life.” There 
is a 300-seat chapel on the second floor. 

Sheriff Thomas J. Kelly started a campaign to get 
better facilities when he took office in 1953 and has taken 
his “case” to local, state, and even national officials as 
well as to the people themselves. The construction of the 
ultra-modern facilities is the answer to his thousands of 
words and aspirations. 

Areas of detention for all types of offenders have been 
provided in the new jail. Prisoners are segregated by type 
of crime and age and sex. Those accused of minor offenses 
will be housed in the most open and uninhibited type of 
dormitory cell. 

All cells have a view of the outside and cell doors are 
several feet from the windows so no bars are visible at 
songs level. Officers do not carry guns on floors above the 

rst. 

Further aids to rehabilitation are two recreation areas 
as facilites for physical therapy and separate as well as 
complete medical clinics for both sexes. Inmates will eat 
meals cooked in a modern kitchen which can feed 2,400 
daily. After meals the prisoners may play chess or checkers 
on the tables which have boards sanded in on the stainless 
steel covering. 

The main floor is a large entrance area approached from 
an enclosed drive-in sally port. From this entrance prison- 
ers are passed through the registration procedure involv- 
ing assembly line setup, identification, decontamination, 
cleansing, physical examination, uniform outfitting, and 
assignment to the area of incarceration. 

The cells are arranged so that no prisoner can see from 
his cell into any other cell. Ample light, ventilation, and 
heat are provided. 

The jail may be opened and closed, wing by wing and 
floor by floor, as the seasonable population varies. 


Juoe«s’ 
CHAMBERS 


“It’s the new shortie mudel for summer.” 
Reprinted with special permission of Case and Comment. Copyright 


1960 by the Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Co. and Bancroft- 
Whitney Co. 


Anthony Z. Bradasich, Juvenile 
Parole Chief of Colorado, Dies 


Anthony Z. Bradasich, 51, director of the Colorado 
juvenile parole department, died April 19 of cancer. A 
native of Denver, Bradasich had been under hospital 
treatment for 10 weeks. 

Bradasich received his master’s degree in social work 
from Loyola University at Chicago and also engaged in 
graduate study at the University of Chicago and North- 
western University. For 8 years he was a probation officer 
with the Juvenile Court of Chicago and later was named 
— probation officer for the Northern District of 

inois. 

In 1953 Bradasich returned to Colorado to join the staff 
of the department of parole as district director. He was 
appointed director of the juvenile division when it was 
established in 1959. 

Bradasich is survived by his wife, Elizabeth Mary, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Hugh Gilbert Petrie of Manchester, 
England, and Miss Mary Bradasich of Denver. 


Mother Expresses Appreciation 
For Help Given To Her Daughter 


Warden Nina Kinsella of the Federal Reformatory for 
Women at Alderson, W. Va., received the following letter 
from the mother of a daughter who had served at the 
Alderson institution: 

“|. . 1 want to thank you and your associates and 
Father Kerrigan for your help in making this such a new 
day for me and my family. Just about one year ago my 
daughter ... was released and sent home and has com- 
pleted and been released from her probationary period. 

“I think my greatest happiness is due to the fact that 
she has no malice in her heart, speaks very highly of your 
institution, and has taken up her return to society in a 
real lady-like manner. She is gainfully employed, devout 
in her religious duties, developed a real sense of financial 
responsibility and a real clean cut group of law abiding 
friends ...I do want to thank you and your associates 
for the part that you have played to rehabilitate a girl 
who at one time had lost her real sense of pride and res- 
ponsibility.” 


Chicago Boys Clubs Outline 
Program To Curb Delinquency 


Joseph N. Clemens, director of operation of Chicago 
Boys Clubs, has announced the appointment of Donald E. 
Hamilton as director of action and training and Hans W. 
Mattick as director of research for the Chicago Youth 
Development Project. 

Scheduled to begin June 1 in three different neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago, the program will attempt to curb juve- 
nile delinquency in economically and socially deprived 
areas of the city through a 6-year action and research 
project administered by the Chicago Boys Clubs. 

Funds for the project were acquired last March after 
Ford Foundation trustees approved a $1,225,000 grant, 
including $875,000 for the Chicago Boys Clubs and an 
allocation of $350,000 to the University of Michigan’s 
Institute for Social Research where the program’s effec- 
tiveness will be systematically evaluated. 

Hamilton received a master’s degree from the Columbia 
University New York School of Social Work and served 
as intermediate program director of the Madison Square 
Boys Club, New York City, from 1949 to 1953, and as 
executive director of the Nicetown Club for boys and girls 
at Philadelphia from 1953 to 1957. Until recently he was 
a district director of the Philadelphia Health and Welfare 
Council. 

After receiving a master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1951, Mattick taught sociology and criminol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago and Indiana University. 
He is past president of the Illinois Academy of Criminol- 
ogy, and former assistant warden of the Cook County Jail. 
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One Out of Three Quit 
School Before Graduating 


Unless something is done, in the next 10 years one out of 
every three students in the United States will quit school 
before graduating, according to Life Magazine. The very 
limited placement, job information, and vitally necessary 
counseling which potential dropouts now get from the 
schools amount to no more than a drop in the bucket, 
Life reports. 

Dropouts face a grim future, in which an increasingly 
skilled labor market will have little use for them. Many 
will be doomed to dead-end jobs or to more or less perma- 
nent unemployment. 

This is an American tragedy, Life asserts, because our 
Nation desperately needs these young people. But without 
education or training, they cannot contribute to critical 
manpower needs. 

Five years from now, there will be three of them for 
every two jobs they can fill, while every seven skilled jobs 
will be begging for the five qualified people available. 


FBI Releases Preliminary 
Figures on 1960 Crime 


The Crime Index for 1960 recorded a 12 percent increase 
in serious crime in the United States over 1959, according 
to reports received by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
from police in cities over 25,000 population. 

All individual offense classifications showed increases 
led by the property crimes with robbery up 18 percent, 
burglary 15 percent, major larcenies 11 percent, and auto 
theft 7 percent. Murders and forcible rapes rose 4 percent 
and aggravated assaults showed an increase of 3 percent. 
All cities over 25,000 when grouped by population size 
reported total crime increases from 9 to 14 percent, the 
FBI reports. 

While the Crime Index deals with selected offenses 
known to the police, including those in which no arrests 
are made, a separate annual report of persons arrested is 
forwarded to the FBI disclosing the number of people 
taken into custody for all types of violations, not just 
those included in the Crime Index. A preliminary survey 
of this arrest data, according to the FBI, shows an increase 
of 3 percent in arrests in 1960 over 1959. 

Arrests of persons under 18 continued an upward climb, 
rising 6 percent in 1960, while adult arrests were up 2 per- 
cent. 

These 1960 crime figures released by the Bureau are not 
final. More complete data in final form will be published 
later in the year in the Bureau’s 1960 annual publication 
of Uniform Crime Reports. 


UN Narcotics Commission 
Adopts U. §. Proposal 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, at a meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland, adopted on April 28 a United States 
proposal recommending to governments that narcotic ad- 
dicts be committed to hospitals or institutions having a 
“drug-free atmosphere.” The vote was nine in favor, none 
against, and five abstentions. 

The resolution, according to a United Nations release, 
states that civil commitment of addicts in such institutions 
is the most effective method of treatment and urges gov- 
ernments having serious drug addiction problems and 
“the economic means to do so, to provide such facilities.” 

The idea of treatment and rehabilitation of addicts in 
a “drug-free atmosphere,” the release continues, is based 
on the concept that the addict can be cured only when 
access to narcotics is completely denied to him. Another 
school of thought maintains that the worst social aspects 
of addiction can be avoided if the afflicted person is sup- 
plied with a limited quantity of less dangerous drugs, 
preferably under a doctor’s supervision. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Propose Code for 
Crime News Coverage 


Professors Fred E. Inbau and Jacob Scher of North- 
western University have proposed that rankin olice 
officials and judges meet with crime reporters and editors 
in Chicago to start a “pilot study” of efforts to draw up a 
code of procedures for the coverage of crime news. 

Inbau suggested that such a conference be held in 
Chicago first and, if successful, later be conducted in cities 
throughout the Nation. 

“T should like to see O. W. Wilson, superintendent of 
Chicago police, and men of his choice meet with criminal 
court representatives and members of the press, selected 
to represent their group,” Inbau said. “I should like to see 
from this meeting a code of procedure drawn up that 
would resolve conflicts in handling crime news.” 

The proposal was made in March at Northwestern’s 
third annual short course for newsmen in crime news and 
reporting. The course was held at the School of Law on 
the University’s Chicago campus. It was designed as a 
“seminar” for the working press and was conducted under 
a Ford Foundation grant. 

Part of the crime news seminar brought Chicago police 
officials, reporters, and editors together for a panel dis- 
cussion. The men from both professions aired complaints 
against each other over some of the procedures being 
practiced in the handling of information concerning crim- 
inal investigations and the news coverage of crime stories. 

Charges were made that police often violate the right of 
the press, as a representative of the public, to obtain 
pertinent information in major crime cases. 

Police countercharged that reporters often “foul up” 
their investigations, sometimes at critical stages, by pre- 
maturely revealing the identity of an informant or a sus- 
pect or by tampering with evidence. 

In view of the basic conflicts that apparently still 
exist between police, the courts, and the press, Inbau pro- 
poses that representatives from both sides confer to draw 
up a code of procedure for crime news coverage. It was 
Inbau who directed questioning of Chicago police in the 
city’s recent scandal. 

Scher, a former Chicago newspaperman and attorney- 
turned-professor at Northwestern’s Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, said he felt such a conference would be helpful 
because “it could remove the feeling of persecution I feel 
both parties have.” 

“They might even find they could be helpful to each 
other and are actually both acting out of good motives,” 
Scher said. 


Scudder and Beam Publish Book 
On Delinquency Prevention 


Each year more than a million children find themselves 
in serious trouble with the law. Delinquency and crime cost 
the taxpayer $20 billion each year and the costs are steadi- 
ly rising. And the human costs are greater than the sums 
of money involved. 

These and other pronouncements are made in The 
Twenty Billion Dollar Challenge, a volume recently re- 
leased by Putnam’s Sons. Coauthored by Kenyon J. 
Scudder, director of field services for The Osborne Associ- 
ation, and Kenneth S. Beam, who has long been concerned 
with the promotion of community cooperation in the inter- 
est of children and youth on local, state, and national 
levels, the book outlines a national program for delin- 
quency prevention. It is written to arouse citizens to their 
responsibilities to prevent delinquency in their own com- 
munities. 

Scudder was chief probation officer of Los Angeles 
County for 9 years and for 15 years was superintendent 
of the California Institution for Men at Chino. He is the 
author of Prisoners Are People on which the motion 
picture, Unchained, was based. 

Beam was the first director of coordinating councils for 
delinquency prevention in Los Angeles County and served 
in a similar capacity for 15 years in San Diego County. 
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Illinois To Begin Workshops 
On School Dropout Problem 


Workshops on school dropouts and youth employment 
have been added to the Illinois Youth Commission’s popular 
series of “traveling road shows” on juvenile problems. 

The 1- and 2-day institutes on juvenile law enforcement, 
which began in 1955, continue. To them has been added 
other vital topics concerning juveniles such as schools and 


s. 

The Institutes on Juvenile Law Enforcement have been 
presented in 29 Illinois communities. They are sponsored 
by the Division of Community Services, the extension 
division of the University of Illinois, and the Illinois 
Juvenile Officers Association. 


Steps Taken To Strengthen 
False Bomb Report Law 


False and malicious reports of bombs on airplanes or 
other carriers would be made felonies by a bill sent to 
Congress May 1 by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 
The bill also would make it a misdemeanor to give a false 
bomb report even as a prank. ; 

The present false bomb report law, passed in 1956, 
makes any wilful report a misdemeanor. 

“J have asked for introduction of amendments in both 
Houses of Congress,” Mr. Kennedy said, “because the 
present law is not strong enough to deter false bomb 
threats. Some courts and juries have refused to apply it 
to pranksters. The result has been a serious, continuing 
disruption of interstate commerce. 

“The changes proposed in this bill would show the clear 
intent of Congress to make any false bomb report a crimi- 
nal offense. Demonstration of this intent by law is essential 
if we are to halt the enormous expense and inconvenience 
suffered by airlines and passengers because of false bomb 
reports.” 

The Attorney General said the Department of Justice 
has received 1,500 false bomb reports since the 1956 act 
was passed. It has positively identified the authors of 279, 
prosecuted 74, and won convictions of 32. _ 

The proposed bill sets maximum penalities of 5 years 
imprisonment and $5,000 fine for a felony conviction and 
1-year imprisonment and $1,000 fine for a misdemeanor 
conviction. 


Two Inmates Get License 
As Butterfat Testers 


Two inmates of the California Institution for Men were 
notified in January that they had passed the State exami- 
nation for a butterfat tester’s license. This was the first 
time in the history of California’s correctional institutions 
that an inmate had been given such tests and granted a 
license. 

It established a valuable precedent for dairy workers, 
said Richard A. McGee, director of California’s Depart- 
ment of Corrections, and provides the basis for profitable 
employment after release. ie 

The inmates were also the first to pass the examination 
for weigher’s and sampler’s license. 


Ex-Inmates Continue 
Educational Studies 


A number of former inmates of California’s Correctional 
Training Facility are continuing educational efforts they 
started while at that institution. 

A recent report from the Salinas Adult School indicates 
that during the period August 20 to November 1, 1960, the 
school issued 22 transcripts requested by former inmates. 

Eighty transcripts went to 53 different colleges and 
junior colleges, 81 to 63 adult schools and high schools, 
60 to 11 other correctional institutions, and 11 to individ- 
uals. 


R. I. La Valle Retires From 
Federal Prison Industries 


R. I. La Valle, secretary of the Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., since 1935, retired in February. La Valle 
entered the federal prison industries in 1933 as an account- 
ant with headquarters in the Atlanta Penitentiary. In 
1934 he was transferred to Washington to help establish 
an accounting system and records for the Federal Prison 
Industres, Inc., which became operative January 1, 1935. 
At that time he became secretary of the Corporation and 
the Board of Directors. 

A scroll was presented by the Board of Directors to 
La Valle in honor of his long and meritorious service. 

The very fine relationships which the editors of FEDERAL 
PROBATION have had with the Federal Prison Industries 
in the technical production of the journal and its distribu- 
tion are due in large measure to the helpful cooperation 
rendered by La Valle during the 22 years the magazine 
has been printed by the Industries. 


Illinois Probation and Parole 
Ass’n Holds Annual Conference 


One hundred seventy-six persons attended the Illinois 
Probation and Parole Association Conference held at 
Peoria March 15 to 17. The entire program was geared to 
better professional standards and qualifications of correc- 
tional workers. 

The Association elected the following officers for 1961- 
1962: Glen Errion, chief juvenile probation officer in 
Peoria, president; Joseph G. Colosimo, supervising U. §, 
probation officer in Chicago, 1st vice president; Don Rid- 
delberger, chief juvenile probation officer in Madison, 2nd 
vice president; Dorothy Robinson, juvenile parole agent, 
Illinois Youth Commission, 3rd vice president; Krieder 
Woods, probation officer in Sterling, treasurer; and Anne 
Mason, parole agent, Illinois Youth Commission, secretary. 


Inmates Hear Talk 
By Detroit Artist 


A. C. Williams, a Detroit artist who does political car- 
toons for a New York syndicate, earlier this year visited 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson. The 
artist gave a 2-hour lecture to 30 members of the voca- 
tional school’s fine arts class. 

Williams illustrated his talk by drawing several carica- 
tures of well known people. As he made the chalk drawings 
he discussed the various methods and techniques used. He 
suggested to the group of aspiring artists that they copy 
several of the artists whose work they liked. By doing 
this, he explained, they would eventually develop a style 
that is theirs and is completely individual from the others. 


Oregon To Hold Delinquency 
Institute July 10 to 14 


The fourth annual Juvenile Court Summer Institute 
will be held July 10 to 14 at the University of Oregon. The 
theme of the Institute, which is sponsored jointly by the 
Oregon Juvenile Judge Association and the University of 
Oregon, is “Dimensions in Delinquency.” 

The speakers will include Rudolph Dreikers, professor 
of psychiatry at the Chicago School of Medicine; James F. 
Short, director of the University of Chicago Youth Studies 
Program; J. Douglas Grant, chief of research for the 
California Department of Corrections; M. A. Harmon, 
chief of the Bureau of Rehabilitation for the State of 
Washington; Judge William G. Long of the King County 
Court in the State of Washington; and E. Robert Guthrie, 
director of the Delinquency Control Institute of the 
University of Southern California. 

The annual Institute was pioneered on the university 
campus by Dr. Roy Buehler and the Oregon Juvenile 
Judge Association in 1958. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Bill No. C-68, introduced in Canada’s House of Commons 
on February 10, provides for the amendment of the Juve- 
nile Delinquents Act so that files and records of juvenile 
court hearings will be treated as confidential. Under the 
proposed amendment if no additional convictions against 
the child are registered for a period of 5 years, the records 
and files would be destroyed. 


Canada’s parole failure rate is less than 7 percent, 
according to George Street, chairman of the National 
Parole Board of Canada. In the case of drug addicts, there 
has been little success. A total of 4,500 paroles were grant- 
ed in the last 2 years. It costs between $200 and $300 a year 
to care for a parolee. 


Donald H. Goff, chief of the Bureau of Correction of 
New Jersey’s Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
has been appointed associate general secretary of the 
Correctional Association of New York and the American 
Correctional Association. A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1941, Goff holds a master’s degree from 
the same institution. He joined New Jersey’s correctional 
system in 1947. He fills the vacancy created several years 
ago by the resignation of Roberts J. Wright, member of 
the New York Board of Parole. 


Dewey Landeck, parole agent at Sioux City, Iowa, is 
the recipient of the Sioux City Rotary Club’s “Man of the 
Year” award. A retired Sioux City police captain with 24 
years’ service, Landeck has a long record of helping 
persons who get into trouble. He founded the juvenile 
department at the Sioux City police department and 
gained prominence through his work with the Restoration 
Club after becoming a state parole officer. His early efforts 
with the Club failed, but by prevailing on the State Board 
of Parole he was able to have rules changed to allow 
parolees to come together socially. 


Leon T. Stern, for many years a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Association on Probation, Parole, and Correction, 
recently started a “Great Books Course” at the State 
Correctional Institution at Philadelphia. 

El Reno Reformatory’s staff members are trying to get 
rid of vulgar language. The following question is now 
included on monthly work reports: “To what extent does 
he use vulgar language? Excessively, Frequently, Occa- 
sionally, None.” The Youth Division of the U. S. Board 
of Parole has agreed to assist in the campaign by discuss- 
ing the matter with the boy whose reports show use of 
vulgar language. The staff has been reminded to set a 
proper example! 

The Pennsylvania Prison Society held its 174th annual 
meeting at Philadelphia May 16. One of the highlights 
of the meeting was a tour of the Philadelphia House 
of Correction. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation at Washington, D. C., has 
received a $15,800 grant from the Eugene and Agnes E. 
Meyer Foundation to initiate a program to help prisoners 
who have served their full terms. The pilot study will offer 
psychological help and job guidance to men before they 
leave prison and following their release. Harry A. Manley 
is executive director of the Bureau. 

The Annual Institute on Correctional Treatment and 
Administration, sponsored by the University of Louis- 
ville’s Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work, will be 
held July 2 to 14. The intensive 2-week program is designed 
primarily for administrators, supervisors in custody and 
treatment services, and those with or preparing for staff 
supervisory responsibility. 

Habitual offender laws may be found in every state 
except two—Maryland and Mississippi—according to a 
Note in the Columbia Law Review, December 1960 (p. 
1157), titled “Statutory Structures for Sentencing Felons 
to Prison.” 


A Bureau of Prisons progress report carried the follow- 
ing statement: “Jones is serving a 2-year sentence for 
interstate transportation of forged checks, an offense 
which revolted his previous probation.” 


California’s prison population in March reached a high 
of 22,935, an increase of 1,275 since the beginning of the 
year. This peak follows a 1960 gain of 2,361 prisoners, the 
largest annual increase in the State’s history. In 1960 
California’s intake of new commitments was the highest 
ever recorded—6,028, or a 5.4 percent increase over 1959. 
The number of prisoners released dropped 18.9 percent. 


The Second Annual Institute on Probation and Parole 
Supervision has been announced by the University of 
Louisville’s Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work and 
Summer School. Administrators and area or district super- 
visors in state, county, or municipal probation and parole 


agencies will attend the intensive 2-week program July 
16 to 28. 


Edward W. Soden, supervisor of the alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion unit of the District of Columbia Municipal Court 
probation department, addressed Essex, N.J., county 
and federal probation and parole officers in March on the 
history, operation, and accomplishments of the District’s 
alcoholic rehabilitation program. 


Alfred C. Faison, on his retirement after 30 years’ 
service with the federal, District of Columbia, and Navy 
correctional services, was the recipient of the Navy’s 
——o civilian service award for service of “exceptional 
value and great benefit to the Navy.” Also honored was 
L. D. Gilley of the Navy’s corrections division. He, too, 
received the superior civilian service award. The awards 
were presented by Vice Admiral W. R. Smedberg III, chief 
of Naval Personnel. 


Leah Libman, probation officer with the Family Court 
of Cook County, Chicago, since 1925, died November 10. 
At the time of her death she was acting head of the 
Family Service Division. 


Inmates of the Federal Correctional Institution at La 
Tuna, Texas, for the second consecutive year entered 
a float in the Sun Bowl Parade. The theme of the float 
was Montezuma and Cortez. A large number of trainees 
in machine shop and carpentry participated in construc- 
tion of the float. 

Father Prange, Catholic chaplain at the United States 
Penitentiary at McNeil Island, was selected as the 1960 
“Man of the Year” by the Tacoma Business Association. 
He was one of four persons nominated by their agencies 
as outstanding federal employees in that area. Each of 
the four received certificates (prepared by the men in 


McNeil Island’s education department) and engraved 
gold watches. 


New York City’s juveniles committed no homicides last 
summer, according to Mayor Robert F. Wagner. Durin 
July and August 1959, 10 teenage homicides occurred. 
Mayor Wagner credits the favorable record to a general 
city effort to curb juvenile crime. The New York City 
Youth Board, moreover, reported only 12 serious gang 
incidents last summer compared with 80 the previous 
summer. 

Twelve chief clerks from federal probation offices in 11 
northeastern states and Puerto Rico attended the Federal 
Probation System’s Clerical Training School held at Bos- 
ton, April 13 and 14. 


Ervis W. Lester, member of California’s Adult Authority 
for 16 years, retired March 15. The former deputy chief 
of police of Los Angeles began his correctional career in 
the Los Angeles County Juvenile Hall in 1923. He served 
20 years with the Los Angeles police and was superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles Police Academy when he was 
appointed to the Adult Authority in 1945. Besides eae 
as vice chairman of the Authority from 1952 to 1955 an 
chairman in 1956 and 1957, he was vice chairman of the 
California Board of Corrections in 1955 and 1956. He was 
cofounder of the Delinquency Control Institute of the 
University of Southern California. 


The second annual workshop on “The Delinquent and 
the School,” aoe by Louisiana State University’s 
School of Social Welfare, will be held on the L.S.U. campus 
in Baton Rouge, June 19 to 20. 
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California is crowding 22,380 inmates into space for only 
17,000. As of March 31 the State’s male institutions were 
5,735 over capacity. 

Thirty-three persons were awaiting the death penalty in 
California as of February 8. Of these, 32 are confined to 
the condemmed section at San Quentin, with one woman 
held at the California Institution for Women at Corona. 
The present condemned row population is the highest 
ever at San Quentin. 


Connor Hutchison, federal probation officer at Charlotte, 
N.C., was Billy Graham’s school superintendent for 4 
years at the Sharon School District and presided at his 
high school graduation. Dr. Graham’s father, W. Frank 
Graham, who was chairman of Connor’s school board, 
said Connor was “one of the best in the business.” 

Edward W. Garrett, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, cele- 
brated his 30th anniversary as a probation officer on March 
10. Joseph O. Swafford, chief probation officer at Knoxville, 
Tenn., completed 30 years of service on June 8. 

Lloyd Hendricks, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Columbia, S.C., addressed the 
Sixth Annual Southern Conference on Corrections, 
Tallahassee, Fla., March 2 and 3, on the subject, “Training 
and Supervision in Probation and Parole.” 

The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health of the Univer- 
sity of Texas has released its 1961 publications list of 
mental health materials. 

The Third Biennial Canadian Congress of Corrections 
was held at the University of Toronto, May 14 to 19. 
The Congress featured speakers from Europe, the United 
States, and Canada. Simultaneous French-English trans- 
lations were provided. The Congress is sponsored by the 
Canadian Corrections Association and the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 


The Child Study Association of America held its 37th 
annual conference in New York City, April 17. “Families 
Coping With Differences” was the theme of the conference. 
The Conference focussed attention on how parents and 
children can make use of the values of differences and how 
they can best meet the conflicts and tensions in school, in 
the neighborhood, and in the world community. 

The Eighth National Institute on Crime and Delinquency, 
sponsored by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency (formerly NPPA), the Middle Atlantic States 
Conference of Correction, and the New Jersey Probation 
Association was held May 21 to 24 at Atlantic City. 

Joseph G. Colosimo, supervising probation officer for 
the United States District Court at Chicago, was elected 
first vice president of the Illinois Probation and Parole 
Tipo at its annual meeting at Peoria, March 15 to 

Gordon William Fowler, governor of Dorchester Prison 
at Dorset, England, since 1958, visited the United States 
during March and April to study prisons, probation and 
parole practices, and crime problems in general. He came 
as a guest of the English Speaking Union of the Ford 
Foundation. Governor Fowler has been a prison worker 
since 1946. For 5 years he was principal of the Prison 
Commission Staff College for training prison personnel 
for England, Wales, and the Commonwealth. 

“Dropouts: Number One Challenge to America’s 
Schools” is the title of the March 1961 issue of 
The American Child, published by the National Committee 
on Employment of Youth, 419 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Quinn Tamn, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, retired in January after 26 years’ ser- 
vice. A graduate of the University of Virginia, Tamm 
joined the Bureau in 1934 and was appointed a special 
agent in 1936. In 1938 he was named inspector in charge 
of the FBI Identification Division. He successively served 
as assistant director of the Identification Division, the 
Training and Inspection Division, and again the Labora- 
tory. He has accepted a position as director of the field 
services division of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 


Canisius College of Buffalo recently completed a series of 
lectures on social problems. Known as the Institute for 
the Study of Contemporary Problems in the Social Order, 
the series was under the direction of Professor Thomas P, 
Imse, chairman of the department of sociology. Ten 
speakers, each an authority in his respective field, par- 
ticipated in the Institute. Those attending included social 
workers, community chest leaders, social agency executives, 
probation and parole officers, and judges. 


Carl L. Perian, research director for the U. S. Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, was 
named staff director in February. Perian received his 
master’s degree from the University of Maryland’s crime 
control curriculum in 1953 and came to the Subcommittee’s 
staff at that time. His master’s dissertation was on narcot- 
ic addiction among adolescents. He has completed 3 years 
of study toward a doctorate in criminology at Maryland 
University. Perian has been responsible for a major part 
of the Subcommittee’s research and report writing, includ- 
ing such fields of investigation as juvenile delinquency in 
St. Louis, motion pictures and juvenile delinquency, educa- 
tion and delinquency, crime and horror comics and delin- 
quency, and the six annual reports of the Subcommittee, 

Minimum standards for legal aid offices, adopted by 
the National Legal Aid and Defender Association at its 
October 1960 meeting, were approved by the American Bar 
Association’s House of Delegates at the mid-year meeting 
last month. The standards call for an independent office 
open to the public 35 hours a week in areas of more than 
100,000 population. In addition to the secretarial staff, 
a legal aid office should employ a full-time lawyer for the 
first 750 to 1,000 cases, and additional attorneys for each 
1,200 cases. In areas having a population ranging from 
75,000 to 100,000, the office should be open 20 hours a week, 
and staffed with at least a half-time attorney and a full- 
time secretary. Where the population is less than 75,000, 
the office should have a half-time secretary. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


©1958. Field Enterprises, Inc. 

All rights reserved 


“Don’t make the same mistake twice, Mrs. Figby! ... The 
next time he threatens to run away, don’t pass up such a 
golden opportunity! .. .” 

Courtesy George Lichty, Sun-Times—Daily News Syndicate, Chicago 
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Sixty percent of all the people sentenced to death in 
the United States in the four years from 1956 through 
1959 waited a year or more before the sentence was 
executed, a recent study by the American Bar Foundation 
revealed. 

Public school curricula in fewer than half the states 
provide instruction that includes venereal diseases and 
only 12 states indicate that such instruction is included 
in parochial school curricula, according to the 8th Annual 
Joint Statement on Today’s Venereal Disease Control 
Problem. The statistics are based on replies from health 
departments of all 50 states. 

The trend in early infectious syphilis, which during 
the mid-fifties was roughly 6,500 cases reported per year, 
has climbed consistently in the past 3 years to 12,400 
cases. Gonorrhea has increased during the same period 
from 214,400 cases to 246,700 cases. These data are sup- 
lied by the American Social Health Association in the 
arch 1961 issue of its Social Health News. 

The Eighth Annual Midwest Correctional Education 
Workshop was held at the Iowa State University engi- 
neering extension division at Ames, Iowa, April 11 to 13. 

A short course for newsmen in crime news analysis and 
reporting was held in Chicago at Northwestern University, 
March 20 to 25. 

“The World of the Alcoholic” was the theme of the annu- 
al meeting of the National Council on Alcoholism held in 
Washington, D. C., April 5 to 7. 


The Eleventh International Conference of Social Work 
will be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 19 to 25, 
1962. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, internationally known psychiatrist, 
addressed the 60th annual dinner of the John Howard 
Association of Chicago, May 8, on the subject, “Changing 
Viewpoints in Criminology.” 

The Florida State University School of Social Welfare 
held its Sixth Annual Southern Conference on Corrections 
at Tallahassee, March 2 and 3. 

Richard L. Jenkins, M.D., director of the psychiatric 
evaluation project at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., has accepted an appointment as 
professor of child ‘ecomeed at the State University of 
Iowa medical school. 

Seymour J. Adler, federal probation officer at Chicago, 
presented a paper, “Case Illustrations of Methods for 
Effecting Changes in Selected Youthful Offenders,” at 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Academy of Criminology 
at the University of Illinois. Joseph Vlasak, assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago’s school of social 
service administration, spoke on “The Probation Officer 
as a Change-Agent.” Ben Meeker, chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court at Chicago, presided 
at the session at which Adler and Vlasak spoke. The theme 
of the session was “Probation and Parole: Trends in 
Treatment.” 


Contributors 


Paut S. Spitzer: Senior Clinical Psychologist, Califor- 
nia Department of the Youth Authority, since 1953 AB. 
(1947) and M.S. (1948), University of Michigan. Staff 
Psychologist, Contra Costa County (Calif.) Probation 
Department, 1951-1953. 


HoLLAND M. Gary: Judge, Muskingum County (Ohio) 
Juvenile Court, since 1955. B.A. (1933) and LL.B. (1936), 
Yale University. President, Ohio Welfare Conference, 1961. 


I. W. FELLNER: Unit Supervisor, Family and Children’s 
Section, San Mateo County Department of Public Health 
and Welfare, since 1956, and Supervisor County Shelter 
Care Program, since 1959. B.A. (1947), New York Univer- 
sity; M.A. (1952), Division of Social Service, Indiana 
University. Child Welfare Caseworker, Jewish Children’s 


Edmund R. East, superintendent of the New Hampshire 
State Industrial School, Manchester, died December 20, 
1960 following a long illness. Mr. East, 44, served at the 
School since 1952, and was previously technical consultant 
at the U. S. Naval Re-Training Command, Portsmouth, 
N.H. A graduate of Brown University and Boston Univer- 
sity, he started his correctional career at Pennsylvania’s 
cna hagy institution and the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewis- 

urg, Pa. 


Alfred F. Dowd, former warden at the Indiana State 
Prison, has been named superintendent of the Indiana 
Reformatory at Pendleton. Ward Lane, former superin- 
— at Pendleton, has succeeded Mr. Dowd at Michigan 

ity. 

The American Red Cross reports that prisoners in 
America have contributed over 82,513 pints of blood in 
1960. This figure does not include donations in areas that 
failed to report or maintain accurate records. 

Connecticut’s new minimum security prison at Enfield 
received extensive coverage in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
of February 17, 1961. Mark S. Richmond is warden. 

Morris Kuznesof, probation officer for the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New York, has 
been appointed by Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger to 
the National Advisory Committee to the U. S. Bureau of 
Narcotics. 

“Parole Granted” was the subject of the Armstron 
Circle Theatre, CBS Television Heserenkt program, June a 
The program depicted the release of a parolee from a 
federal institution and showed how a federal probation 
officer meets some of the problems of the parolee and helps 
him to live as a law-abiding citizen. The program was 
prepared in cooperation with the Probation Division of 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 

Richard S. Douglass, probation field supervisor of Sacra- 
mento County, Calif., since 1957, has been named Colorado 
director of juvenile parole. He fills the position left vacant 
by the death recently of Anthony Bradasich. Douglass is a 
graduate of Gonzaga University and engaged in graduate 
study at Tulane University. Prior to 1957 he was employed 
by the welfare division of Yakima County, Wash. 

The California Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Association’s 31st annual conference met at San Francisco, 
May 17 to 19. “Dollars and Sense in Corrections” was 
the conference theme. 


CORRECTION 


In a news item on page 79 of the March 1961 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION it was stated that the Prison 
Association of New York, which recently changed its 
name to the Correctional Association of New York, 
was founded in 1944, The date of founding was 1844— 
117 years ago. We regret this oversight.—The Editors 


to This Issue 


Bureau of Cleveland, Ohio, 1952-1954; Psychiatric Social 
Worker, Bellefaire Residential Treatment Center, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1954-1956. 


Bruce BALow: Assisant Professor and Director, Psy- 
cho-Educational Clinic, University of Minnesota, since 
1959. B.S. (1952), M.A. (1954), and Ph.D. (1958), Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Reading Teacher, Mahtomedi Public 
Schools, 1953-1954; Clinician (1954-1955) and Instructor 
(1955-1959), Psycho-Educational Clinic, University of 
Minnesota. 


PETER P. LEJINS: Professor of Sociology, University of 
Maryland, since 1947. M.Ph. (1930) and Master of Laws 
(1933), University of Latvia; Ph.D. (1937), University of 
Chicago. Graduate study in law and criminology (1933- 
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1934), University of Paris; Rockefeller Foundation Fellow 
from Latvia to U. S., 1934-1936. Assistant Professor of 
Criminal Law, Department of Law, University of Latvia, 
1938-1940; joined University of Maryland faculty in 1941. 
Member, U. S. Delegation to the 12th International Con- 
gress of the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, 1950, and the United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 1955 
and 1960. Vice President, American Correctional Associa- 
tion and Chairman, ACA’s Research, Statistics, and 
Planning Committee. Member, Professional Council, 
NCCD. President, Prisoners Aid Association of Maryland, 
1957-1959. 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER: Superintendent, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., since 1937. A.B., Cum Laude, 
(1912), Harvard; M.D. (1916), Boston University School 
of Medicine; Hon. Sc.D. (1940), Boston University; Hon. 
L.H.D. (1955), St. Bonaventure University. Commissioner 
of Mental Diseases, Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases, 1934-1936. Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry, 
George Washington University School of Medicine. Author, 
The Psychiatrist and the Law, 1953. Editor in Chief, 
Quarterly Revue of Psychiatry and Neurology. Recipient, 
President’s Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian 
Service, 1960. Member, Advisory Committee, FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


WALTER EVANS: United States Probation Officer, Dis- 
trict of Oregon, since 1960. Supervisor, Juvenile Detention 
Home, San Bernardino, Calif., 1942; Deputy Probation 
Officer (1943-1944) and Chief Assistant Probation Officer 
(1945-1947), San Bernardino County; United States 
Probation Officer (1947-1954) and Deputy Chief Probation 
Officer (1954-1960), Southern District of California. 


NORMAN G. TOLMAN: Supervisor of Psychological 
Services, Girls’ Training School, Adrian, Michigan, since 
1956. B.S. (1952), Northeastern University; M.S. (1954), 
University of Massachusetts. Research Assistant, Harvard 
University, 1952; Teaching Fellow (in psychology), Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, 1952-1954; Clinical Psychologist, 
Dixon (Illinois) State School, 1954-1956. 


WILLIAM J. PLUNKERT: Associate Director, National 
Council on Alcoholism, since 1955. Director, Transient 
Activities, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
1933-1935; Research Assistant (1935), Northern Califor- 
nia Regional Representative (1936), and Assistant 
Director (1937-1938), California State Relief Administra- 
tion; Eastern Regional Representative, Social Protection 
Division of the Federal Security Administration, 1945- 
1946; Eastern Regional Representative, United Com- 
munity Defense Services, 1952-1955. Member, NAASW. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


MARGARET B. BAILEY, D.S.W., is Director, Family Re- 
search Project, The National Council on Alcoholism, New 
York City. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN, PH.D., is Professor of Sociology, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

CreciL R. CHAMBERLIN, M.D., is Chief Medical Officer 
and Psychiatrist, Federal Correctional Institution, Ash- 
land, Ky. 

REED COZART is the Pardon Attorney, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


HAROLD FINESTONE is Sociologist at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill. 

S. Horuick, PuH.D., is Chief, Psychological 
Services Center, District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections. 


Morris KuZNeEsoF is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at New York City. 


JAMES A. McCAFFERTY is Criminologist, U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D. C 

RUSSELL O. SETTLE, M.D., is Warden and Chief Medical 
oe, Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, 

0. 


ALEXANDER B. SMITH, PH.D., is Case Supervisor and 
Director of the Group Therapy Program, Probation De- 
partment, Kings County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y 

LEWIS YABLONSKY, PH.D., is Associate Professor of 
Sociology, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


REED CozarT is Pardon Attorney, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

VERNON Fox, PH.D., is Professor and Chairman, 
Division of Criminology and Corrections, Florida State 
University. 


CLAUDE L. Goza is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Atlanta, Ga. 

Davip H. GRONEWOLD is Associate Professor, School of 
Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle. 

FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER, J.U.D., is Attorney-Adviser, 
Board of Veteran Appeals, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

DARLOW JOHNSON is Supervisor of Classification and 
agua Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, 

0. 

WituiaM A. MAio, JR., is Editorial Assistant, FEDERAL 
PROBATION, Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts, 
Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES V. Morris is Assistant Director, Institute of 
Correctional Administration, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


DALTON Moss is Probation Officer, U. S. District Court 
at Birmingham, Ala. 


WILLIAM C. NAvu is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. District 
Court at Greenville, S. C. 

CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D., is Assistant Medical Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

Harry W. ScHLOETTER is Training Officer, Federal 
Probation Training Center, Chicago. 

JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR., is Attorney, Division of Pro- 
cedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of 
the U. S. Courts, Washington, D. C. 

JOHN A. SPRAGUE is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at San Francisco, Calif. 


EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Gulfport, Miss. 


EUGENE S. ZEMANS is Executive Director, John Howard 
Association, Chicago. 


A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
rinting shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
ends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 


the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 


become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 
offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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